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EDITORIAL 


HE precedent set in previous issues of THE TWENTIETH 
CEnTuRyY is once again being followed in the current number 
which presents a selection of articles designed. to throw light on the 
current world situation. Following earlier attempts to deal more or less 
systematically with European unification (September 1952), and with 
the present state of affairs in the Soviet Union (November 1952), we have 


| on this occasion chosen a somewhat broader field, namely the Cold War 


as a whole. This by now familiar term comprises not merely the operation 
of the world balance of political forces, but the underlying gravitational 
pull of East and West, and it is this subterranean reality with which an 
analytical survey such as this must chiefly be concerned. The political 
flux has its own rules which should not be neglected and which are only 
too often obscured by vague and grandiloquent talk about world historical 
trends. There is no fatality which ordains the march of history, but just 
because events are man-made they call for an analysis of human motives. 
A purely formal study of ‘power relationships,’ such as is now the fashion 
in the United States and elsewhere, is as sterile as its opposite, the neglect 
of political reality in favour of amiable talk about underlying human and 
cultural essences which are assumed to be everywhere the same, though 
in fact we are being taught every day how tough and resilient conflicting 
traditions are, and how difficult it is to differentiate even in the literary 
sphere between national and international elements of a pattern. The 
present world conflict would not be what it is if it did not involve a clash 
between opposite ways of life in which ‘ideas’ and ‘interests’ are alike 
transcended. 

It follows that the politics of the Cold War are not politics in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word — not, that is to say, a limited activity within an 
ordered framework. Under totalitarianism the whole of life is permeated 
with features stemming in the last resort from the determination of the 
ruling minority to keep society fluid and prevent it from settling down. 
That is why an analysis of literature and philosophy in a totalitarian society 
cannot ignore their political implications. Conversely, our own public 
life is now shot through with ideological concepts and clichés which have 
their roots in this struggle. The peculiarities of Soviet literature or of 
Stalinist pseudo-philosophy are as relevant to the issue as is the heated 
public debate over the propriety or otherwise of treating Marshal Tito as 
a national hero, forgetting that he is also a Communist. Where is the line 
to be drawn? If the Cold War is primarily a crusade against the Soviet 
form of totalitarianism, all sorts of semi-respectable allies - including the 
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dictators of Fascist Spain and Communist Yugoslavia - may indeed be 
reluctantly welcomed; but in that case what becomes of the beautiful 
simplicity with which American and British writers only a few years ago 
were accustomed to present the issue? The diplomat may take refuge in 
Mr George Kennan’s dictum that the Second World War was from start 
to finish a defensive struggle so far as Western society was concerned, and 
that given the need to choose between German or Russian domination 
on the Continent, it was folly to expect the settlement of 1945 to usher 
in a peaceful and liberal age. But though this explains why the West 
needs dictatorial allies to defend its own free institutions, it does not tell 
us whether these institutions have a chance to spread, or whether they 
must remain confined to a few economically favoured regions of the 
world. And in any event there remains the task of coping with the .totali- 
tarians in our own midst, and disentangling the grain of sense in their 
observations from the thickening layers of hypocrisy and imbecility with 
which reliance upon the Soviet model has gradually encrusted them. 

Some aspects, though by no means all, of this many-sided struggle for 
self-preservation and self-assertion on a darkening scene are presented 
in the current issue. No attempt has been made to cover the entire field, 
but the selection is, we hope, sufficiently catholic to take in the main 
subjects: East-West relations, the division of Europe, the future of the 
backward countries, the ‘new man’ in Soviet society, and his shadowy 
counterpart in the West. There is at any rate no artificial distinction here 
between material and spiritual ‘factors,’ none of the now fashionable talk 
about ‘cultural values’ which irresistibly conjures up an image of a kind 
of literary stock exchange. The totalitarian disease would not have become 
so widespread and virulent had it not been for an obscure feeling that a 
society which goes in for this kind of talk stands in need of a new integra- 
tion. Where the totalitarians have — fortunately for us — gone wrong is in 
placing their hopes on a hypostatized being, the new divinity of History 
which has recently shown signs of letting them down. They would have 
done well to consider Marx’s words: 


History does nothing, possesses no enormous wealth, fights no battles. It 

is rather man, the real, living man, who does everything, possesses, fights. 

It is not ‘History,’ as if she were a person apart, who uses men as means to 

work out her purposes, but history itself is nothing but the activity of men 

pursuing their purposes, 
How odd that this warning should have been ignored by men who 
persist in calling themselves Marxists; to say nothing of M. Sartre and 
others of his kind who in their anxiety to join what they suppose to be 
the winning side stifle their remaining moral and intellectual scruples. 
Since they have deified History, it is perhaps no more than just that the 
goddess should be showing them the cold shoulder. But we have better 
reasons than that for our own choice. Some of them are set out in this 
issue. 
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THE COLD WAR 


G. L. Arnold 
I 


Throughout the greater part of the world, the chief political issue today 
is Communist or non-Communist direction of revolutionary movements 
having for their aim a radical break with the pre-industrial past, similar 
to that which Western Europe and North America effected in the course 
of their history, and which Eastern Europe has been trying to effect, with 
varying success, during the past century. In this struggle, ideas and values 
derived from Western experience are utilized, altered, inverted, and 
turned against their originators, so that we have the spectacle of Russians 
and Chinese conducting their anti-Western campaigns under the banner 
of Marxian Socialism; Indian orators quoting Gladstone and the Webbs; 
Arab nationalists employing the vocabulary of the French Revolution to 
justify secession from France; and Latin American demagogues appealing 
to Jefferson and Lincoln in support of the latest propaganda drive against 
the United States. The West’s intellectual hegemony asserts itself most 
strikingly in the way in which it is being assailed. There is a reason for this: 
the revolutionaries are themselves continuing Europe’s historic work of 
reconstructing traditional society. Consciously at any rate, they are trying 
to impose Western technology, Western organization, even some aspects 
of Western thought, on people still living under primitive conditions. 
But confronted as they are with traditional, stagnant societies, impove- 
rished peasantries, corrupt bureaucracies, petrified cultures, they easily 
fall prey to the Stalinist myth of the October Revolution which promises a 
short-cut through this tangle of obstacles. Democracy seems to offer no 
comparable method of refashioning society, while dictatorship holds no 
terrors for ‘professional revolutionaries’ of the intelligentsia, cut off from 
the masses by thick layers of ignorance, indifference and cultural back- 
wardness. Thus the movement, from being revolutionary, becomes dicta- 
torial and finally totalitarian. And under present circumstances this 
usually means joining the Soviet camp. 

The remote control of these movements is the political aspect of what 
has come to be known as the cold war. The United States and the Soviet 
Union being the two principal centres of power from which such control 
can be directed, the struggle frequently assumes the character of an 
ordinary conflict over spheres of interest. Yet the ideologies and the 
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techniques of revolution are involved at every step. What gives the Soviet 
Union a headstart in the race is the myth of the October Revolution, 
allied to, and in part veiling, the reality of a new imperialism. Within the 
vast totalitarian orbit, serious political conflicts are clearly concerned not 
with material stakes, but with control over party organization and party 
ideology. It is through this mechanism that rival centres of power are 
established, collide with each other, and are ‘liquidated’. But a similar 
process is at work in the border regions between the two worlds. Where 
political expansion takes place through the control exercised by one 
totalitarian organization over another, the defence likewise assumes a 
‘total’ character. The distinction between foreign and domestic policies 
tends in these circumstances to disappear. We seem to be back in the age 
of religious wars. 

At the political level, which concerns us here, the conflict takes the 
familiar form of rivalry between two groups of powers. Having organized 
itself in the Atlantic community, the Western world does not need the 
shadowy authority of the United Nations to preserve its unity against 
centrifugal forces. U N O is an arena where the spokesmen of both sides 
meet to exchange verbal blows, in the hope of impressing the remaining 
neutrals. The true ‘world organization’ of the West is not U N O, but 
NAT O. The nations affiliated to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, or having cordial relations with it, share common interests and 
‘ideals’ because they are committed to a common way of life. Within this 
orbit, political experiments are possible, ranging from full federation to 
loose Commonwealth ties. N A T O is capable of development, though it 
could also degenerate into a mere assemblage of military staffs and 
bureaucratic committees, or into an instrument of the Pax Americana. 
U N O’iis incapable of development; its function, apart from the organiza- 
tion of a few technical services, is to provide a clearing-house for the 
settlement of minor differences. If the Soviet bloc were to leave U N O, 
its supra-national character might enable it in time to become a bridge 
between Western and Eastern countries, and an agency for drawing back- 
ward regions into the world economy, without impinging too obviously on 
their political status as sovereign entities. This was the original concept 
underlying the United Nations Charter, but Soviet obstruction has 
rendered it academic. The Soviet Government obstructs the working of 
UN O, as it obstructs the work of any institution it cannot control. The 
reason it cannot control U N O is not lack of military power, but technical 
and political backwardness. It cannot compete on equal terms with the 
West, and it does not choose to have its despotic system of planning 











exposed to the light of day. Rather than face publicity and democratic | 


control, it is willing to wreck the United Nations. 
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Notwithstanding its political and technical backwardness, and the low 
level of its intellectual culture - by Marxist standards or any others — the 
Soviet régime is able to exploit the historic cleavage between Western and 
Eastern societies, which corresponds and runs parallel to the conflict of 
interest between industrial and agricultural countries. It is able to do 
this because it is itself the offspring of a revolution resulting from the 
impact of Western ideas and techniques upon a society closer in some 
respects to the East than to Europe. The breakdown of 1917 resulted from 
an abortive attempt to modernize traditional Russian society on Western 
lines, and the régime to which it gave rise combines modern techniques 
with the political methods of the great Oriental despotisms of the past. 
This outcome was not foreseen. In 1917 and for some time afterwards, the 
collapse of the Russian state could be regarded either as the opening 
phase of a socialist world revolution — it was so regarded by the Bolshevik 
leaders and. by Communists in the West — or as a belated ‘bourgeois’ 
revolution confined to Eastern Europe. In fact, it turned out to be the 
starting-point of an entirely novel chain of events leading to the establish- 
ment of a totalitarian empire. In the historical perspective, the Russian 
revolution of 1917 is the successor, and the East European counterpart, 
of the French revolution of 1789; much as the American revolution of 
1776 was a belated consequence of the Puritan Commonwealth of 1648-60. 
But the Stalinist régime, as it now exists, has no counterpart and no 
predecessor, though superficial analogies can be, and have been, drawn 
with the imperialism to which the French revolution gave birth. It is an 
entirely new political and social formation, combining Eastern and 
Western features in an unprecedented manner, and it is capable of 
indefinite expansion into regions impervious to Western penetration. It 
is not a European formation, as the St Petersburg régime on the whole 
was: it deliberately attempts to build up a Eurasian synthesis, and it 
persecutes the adherents of Europeanism even within the privileged 
Communist Party. It hopes to overawe and incorporate Europe, after 
having revolutionized — and to some extent Europeanized — its own Asian 
hinterland; but it does not intend to amalgamate with Europe. It regards 
Europe as a mere adjunct in the expected trial of strength with America. 

The appearance of a Eurasian empire in the place of the Russian state — 
which was a member of the European family, though a late-comer and in 
some respects not a full member — has changed the world balance of forces 
in the West’s disfavour, and this change has been aggravated by the 
direction which the Chinese revolution has taken under Communist 
leadership. The cold war, a technique for altering the balance of power 
without overt recourse to military means, is the outcome of a fundamental 
stalemate which has not been broken by the Korean conflict, and which 
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cannot be broken by limited military campaigns, or even by unlimited 
ones, unless there is a corresponding alteration in the basic relationship 
between Asia and the West. But this relationship in turn depends on the 
West’s ability or inability to direct the technological and social changes 
which the impact of industrialism has let loose. Russia profits from the 
present state of international anarchy because it enables her to intervene 
between the Western centres of industrial civilization and the world’s 
agrarian hinterland, which is also Western Europe’s and North America’s 
Asian, African and Latin-American hinterland. This cleavage is due to 
what Leninist-Stalinist doctrine terms the ‘uneven development’ of the 
world economy, and it results in a social and political pattern not amen- 
able to the traditional liberal remedies of multilateral trade and peaceful 
competition among sovereign national entities. European predominance 
in the nineteenth century made possible a fleeting and precarious balance 
between advanced and backward countries, a balance maintained by 
uncontrolled migration and capital investment, and guaranteed in the last 
resort by the Pax Britannica. When the Bolsheviks after 1917 spoke of the 
capitalist system, they had in mind not some textbook abstraction, but 
this historically conditioned nexus of international relationships, of which 
Britain happened to be the centre. That international free trade, the gold 
standard, European control of primary producing areas in Asia and 
Africa (‘imperialism’), and British naval and financial hegemony, were in 
some sort linked together and formed a coherent pattern, was perhaps 
more clearly understood in Moscow than elsewhere. The successive 
shocks sustained by this system in the 1914-18 war, in the world economic 
crisis of 1930-33, and in the war of 1939-45 (when it finally collapsed), 
gave rise in each case to utopian expectations of imminent world-wide 
social and political breakdown. But though the Kremlin consistently 
overrated the chances of revolution, and underestimated the West’s 
capacity to reorganize itself under American leadership, it did perceive 
more clearly than its opponents the opportunities offered to a consistently 
anti-Western policy in Asia. Lenin had told his followers to look to 
agrarian revolution in China and India as a stimulus to proletarian 
revolution in America and Europe, on the grounds that Western capital- 
ism maintained itself (and the high living standard of the ‘aristocracy of 
labour’) only at the expense of the primary producing countries. His 
economics were crude, but they fitted the exigencies of Soviet foreign 
policy, as well as the anti-Western prejudices which the Bolsheviks had 
inherited from the Narodniks, and the latter from the Slavophiles. In 
consequence, the anti-Western policy he laid down was continued and 
accentuated by the Stalinist régime, long after most of the genuine 
innovations introduced by the revolution had been ‘liquidated’. 
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Despite its ideological overtones — Stalinism is very much in the Slavo- 
phile tradition of aggressive hostility to everything Western and European 
— this line of approach did lay bare a basic weakness in the international 
system of economic and political relationships of which Russia had after 
1917 ceased to be a member. The economic nexus depended upon the free 
flow of capital and technical skill from highly developed to relatively 
primitive areas, which in consequence tended to fall under the political 
control of the great industrial centres, i.e. the leading Western nations. 
The resulting inter-imperialist rivalries might be thought to have in part 
provoked the catastrophe of 1914, and could in any case be used to 
mobilize working-class opposition in the West, as well as nationalist 
movements in the dependent territories. Thus Comintern strategy took 
shape, under Soviet direction, in a manner agreeable to Russian interests 
as well as to Bolshevik preconceptions. There never was any basic con- 
flict between ‘world revolution’ and ‘socialism in one country’, for both 
expressed a fundamental determination to upset the existing pattern of 
international relationships. When the Kremlin denounced Western 
imperialism it thereby justified its policy of repudiating Tsarist debts and 
confiscating foreign holdings. When it identified colonialism with 
Western penetration in Africa and Asia — thus anticipating Professor 
Toynbee by at least a generation — it established an oblique defence of the 
Tsarist achievement in colonizing Siberia and Central Asia: an accomp- 
lishment it had no intention of surrendering. That the landlocked Russian 
Empire had been unable to practise overseas colonization, though it 
expanded overland until it reached the Pacific, was an excellent reason 
for condemning all Western expansion as criminal. These naive prejudices 
were rationalized by Lenin, who shared the Great Russian view of 
Western history, into a doctrinaire system which the Stalinists continue to 
employ, though they no longer feel bound by its logic. It is the theoretical 
foundation of Soviet propaganda in Asia, the Middle East, Africa and 
even Latin-America. What has rendered it intellectually respectable to 
Western socialists is its emphasis on the previously neglected role played 
by European capital in hindering the economic and political develop- 
ment of backward countries. Soviet theorists do not feel bound to 
state in public that some form of imperialism is the inevitable consequence 
of ‘uneven development’, though the entire policy of their Government is 
based on this realization. They are content to note that since foreign 
capital stimulates economic development, and at the same time restricts 
the modus operandi of the local bourgeoisie, the latter is driven into 
opposition and becomes an ally of the nationalist movement, though an 
uncertain one; and they conclude that in these conditions a ‘united 
front’ policy is practicable. That this policy is now consciously directed 
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towards the replacement of Western control by Soviet imperialism, need 
not be proclaimed from the house-tops. 

In principle, therefore, the Soviet Union and the West are competitors 
in a common task; and since there now exist two rival centres of power, 
there is no inherent reason why some backward countries should not be 
drawn to the quasi-revolutionary imperialism of Moscow. The trouble, 
from the Soviet viewpoint, is that the attractiveness of this solution has 
diminished pari passu with the improvement of its material chances of 
realization. Soviet prestige was high among anti-colonial rebels in the 
decade following the revolution, but at that time the programme was 
flawed by Russia’s military and ecoriomic weakness. Moscow might 
denounce imperialism as exploitation, but the primary producers needed 
machinery and manufactures, and were dependent upon markets in the 
industrialized countries. Dissatisfaction with the terms of trade, or with 
Western political control, might stimulate nationalism, but could hardly 
induce a suicidal impulse to break away from the world market. This con- 
flict of motivations underlay the Chinese nationalist revolution of the 
mid-twenties which ended with a sharp defeat for the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Comintern. Only after the Soviet Union had emerged as a 
world power rivalling the United States was it possible for Communist 
parties to take over the direction of national-revolutionary movements; 
and by that time the glory of the October rising had been tarnished by the 
Stalinist despotism. The pretence that the Soviet Union is not an imperia- 
list power can hardly be maintained any longer, and Western spokesmen, 
having recovered some of their self-confidence, are now habituated to 
denouncing the enemy in the classic accents of democratic liberalism. To 
that extent the characteristic nineteenth century relationship between the 
Russian Empire and the liberal West has latterly been restored. 

Yet on the whole the West remains on the defensive, and it is relevant 
to enquire into the reasons. Some of them are obvious: two world wars 
have discredited the notion that competing imperialisms can safely be 
entrusted with the task of ‘opening up’ the world market and spreading 
the benefits of a civilization which has itself given rise to the monstrosities 
of European Fascism. On the economic side, the primary producers were 
all but ruined by the world crisis of the early 1930’s which resulted from 
an industrial slump in the United States, and they have no guarantee that 
the disaster will not be repeated. There is also the memory of colonialism. 
These reminiscences, however, do not wholly account for the strength of 
anti-Western sentiment in regions freed from foreign control, such as 
India, or never subjected to it. The ‘anti-imperialist’ campaign is running 
full blast in countries whose long-term interests clearly point towards 
closer association with the United States and Western Europe. This is 
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puzzling and disappointing to American liberals and British socialists, 
recently encouraged by the achievements of the Roosevelt régime, and by 
the British Labour Government's successful Indian settlement, to hope for 
better relations. ‘Imperialism’ has been solemnly buried; why then should 
Soviet and Communist propaganda make so much headway? It was not 
perhaps sufficiently considered that the liquidation of imperial control by 
itself was no great benefit to the countries concerned, all suffering from the 
consequences of ‘uneven development’ and crying out for massive capital 
investment, as well as for radical internal changes. Nationalism had won a 
great victory; it was now confronted with the fact that backward areas 
can develop their wealth only if advanced countries are willing to export 
surplus capital. But foreign investment on a large scale, whether public or 
private, means some degree of foreign control, however camouflaged. 
Under the old liberal-imperialist scheme of things, the whole process went 
forward more or less spontaneously, capital following the lure of profits, 
markets and raw material sources, and political control by the imperial 
metropolis establishing itself in its wake. The breakdown of this integration 
meant that a new mechanism had to be devised to enable capital to cross 
national frontiers. Bretton Woods, the Marshall Plan, Point Four, were 
efforts in this direction. But partly because their scale was inadequate, 
partly because they were not backed by popular movements able to com- 
pete with the Stalinist integration of imperialism and revolution, they 
never really touched the imagination of those key groups in the recipient 
countries whose co-operation was and remains essential. What little is 
being done along these lines by the United States in Latin-America and 
India, or by European countries in their remaining African and Asian 
dependencies, cannot stem the Communist drive which has behind it not 
merely the resources of a Great Power, but a world-wide totalitarian 
movement cemented by revolutionary myths. That this movement is in 
part propelled by its own ‘internal contradictions’ — including the contra- 
diction between a revolutionary ideology and despotic practices — does not 
lessen its immediate power to penetrate into the vacuum left by the 
collapse of the liberal system. It is part of the irony of the situation that 
the mechanism of imperial control via popular revolution is better under- 
stood in Moscow than in the capitals of the ‘imperialist’ world. 


The cold war must be viewed against this background. In form a 
conflict between two groups of powers, it really concerns the political 
control of those regions which the ‘uneven development’ of the world 
economy has placed in a position of inferiority towards the great metro- 
politan centres. It therefore fits the ‘anti-imperialist’ strategy which the 
Soviet Government has gradually elaborated. Success or failure must in 
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the long run depend on the West’s ability to replace the old imperialism 
by a system broadly fulfilling the same economic functions, but better able 
to satisfy national and social aspirations. Modernization, a mere by- 
product of the old system, must be placed in the fore-front and consciously 
expedited where the pace is too slow. This can be done by giving political 
support to non-Communist (and non-Fascist) movements dedicated to 
progressive policies. Conflicts between economic and social priorities must 
be settled with a view to facilitating progress as a whole, rather than 
securing short-term economic advantages to foreign investors and local 
property owners. Such changes may have to be imposed on unwilling 
governments, even though overt control is avoided. It is a mistake to think 
that non-intervention can be practised in a situation in which the ruling 
oligarchies of newly emancipated countries will tend to shelter behind 
national myths to obstruct change. Modernization demands not only an 
efficient administrative apparatus — usually lacking — but a revolutionary 
drive at the top. Socialist and New Deal writers, in their anxiety to avoid 
the pitfalls of imperialism, are rather apt to shirk this issue: 


As soon as the other industrial metropolises have been got going, it is 
indispensable that they and the United States together should turn to the 
far vaster business of pouring capital into the relatively undeveloped parts 
of the world — into, essentially, Asia, Africa and South America. That is the 
real and gigantic job that has got to be done. . . . (John Strachey, New 
Fabian Essays, p. 207). 

The old method of exporting capital on private account, with all its fatal 
imperialist consequences, neither should, nor for that matter can be revived. 


What then can be put in its place? Only a publicly controlled and directed export 
of capital. Examples of this are afforded by the American foreign aid 


programmes. (Jbid., p. 210.) 


That, of course, was written before a Republican Administration had 
come into office in Washington. Assuming, however, that the broad lines 
of the original Point Four programme will remain unaltered, the question 
of political control needs to be answered. If experience is any guide, semi- 
dependent countries will develop anti-foreign and nationalist movements 
pari passu with the influx of capital, while sovereign states will waste foreign 
assistance on arms and other unproductive purposes. In such circumstances 
it may not be possible to avoid the ‘fatal imperialist consequences’ of 
imposing political control, visible or otherwise. Imperialism, in the broad 
sense of the term, is a necessary concomitant of ‘uneven development’. No 
one realizes this better than the ‘anti-imperialists’ in the Kremlin. 

Given a reasonably progressive and efficient government in the 
recipient country, the influx of publicly owned capital raises the further 
problem of turning the state into an organ of modernization and ‘revolu- 
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tion from above’. It is not easy to see how this can be done unless dicta- 
torial means are adopted. Public funds, in the nature of the case, cannot 
be placed at the disposal of private investors, even if their existence could 
be taken for granted. In fact, of course, ‘private enterprise’ is almost 
totally lacking in backward countries. What goes under this name is a 
caricature of the genuine article, from the encouragement of which only 
the Communists can profit. Even under relatively favourable conditions 
the main investment sectors will have to be under state control for a long 
time to come, if only because basic industries and services have to be 
created which cannot for many years be expected to show a profit. The 
flow of private capital from the United States and other Western countries 
is in any case unlikely to be substantial, for why should entrepreneurs risk 
almost certain loss and confiscation abroad when high and secure profits 
are possible at home? Any illusions the new American Administration and 
its supporters may have on this score are certain to be short-lived. There is 
little danger of the old imperialism coming back. The problem is how to 
lure capital from its hiding-place, and in all probability it will be solved 
only at the taxpayer’s expense. 

In the economic sphere there is then no choice: publicly controlled 
capital (if any can be found) will be directed to areas where the invest- 
ment programme is under the control of the public authorities. The 
difficulty begins when these comforting abstractions have to be translated 
into definite social and political terms. It then appears that public 
authorities of this kind are either colonial administrations, of the type 
established, e.g. by Britain in the Sudan —- very efficient and relatively 
immune to local pressures, but remote from the inhabitants and subject to 
nationalist attack - or home-grown dictatorships. There really is no 
alternative: the kind of parliamentary oligarchy which has established 
itself here and there, in the wake of Western influence, is useless for the 
purpose, whatever its other merits. It is usually corrupt, but even if it were 
not the task would be beyond it. Oligarchies are unable to control a social 
revolution, not because they are ‘selfish’, but because they are not centra- 
lized, and consequently cannot master the state apparatus on whose 
effectiveness everything depends. 

This problem has been obscured by the menace of totalitarianism: a 
particular form of dictatorship, and not the only one possible. Essentially 
it is a question of centralizing the authority of the state by making the 
executive independent of sectional pressure-groups of which there are 
always a number. This process is inevitable in a period of rapid social 
change, if authority is not to disappear altogether. The modernization of a 
hitherto backward country sets up stresses which reinforce the need for a 
strong central government, and this is particularly true if industrialization 
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is accompanied by agrarian reform, as it must be if the whole process is 
to be genuine and not a sham. But in the last resort the reinforcement of 
governmental authority is necessitated by the weakness of the middle class 
and the low level of private savings. What the local bourgeoisie cannot or 
will not do must be done, tant bien que mal, by the bureaucracy. Above all, 
the state must impose collective savings far beyond the limit of what 
individuals would be likely to save privately, if left to their own devices. 
Where average incomes are so low that voluntary savings are inadequate 
to finance the necessary investments, the saving has to be done by the 
government. Land reform and the progressive recasting of income tax — 
the favourite panaceas of modern liberalism - are irrelevant to this 
particular problem, for although in the long run they tend to improve 
living standards and consequently encourage saving, their immediate 
effect is to stimulate consumption, just when the need for the expansion 
of capital equipment calls for an increase in savings. The redistribution of 
income, therefore, must be accompanied by collective saving imposed 
from above. If this is generally true of countries trying to modernize their 
economy, it is doubly true of primitive countries under urgent pressure to 
add to their stock of private and public capital — plant and equipment, 
roads, railways, public utilities, etc. This question cannot, however, be 
isolated from the reform of the social structure, for it is only by withdraw- 
ing surplus labour from sub-marginal land and employing it in industry 
that a net addition can be effected to the community’s total output, and 
such a policy calls for action of a kind which the entrepreneurial class is 
generally unable to take. Backward countries are typically plagued by the 
overcrowding of badly farmed, sub-marginal land by an expanding 
number of impoverished peasant farmers, working with antiquated tools 
on fragmented holdings, in debt to moneylenders and other pests, and 
unable either to increase the yield of their land or to find employment in 
urban industry. The economic case for the industrialization of such areas 
rests upon the existence of concealed rural unemployment and upon the 
wide discrepancy between agricultural and industrial productivity. While 
there are legitimate differences of opinion as to the respective roles of 
public and private capital in such a situation, it is clearly absurd to 
propose that development must stand still until an entrepreneurial class 
has been formed which can direct the process. Where that class does not 
exist, or is plainly inadequate for the task, the state must step in, and in 
this age it generally will step in, even if it means outraging the suscepti- 
bilities of orthodox bankers and economists. 

The politics and economics of revolutionary régimes of this kind are 
readily comprehensible without recourse to Communist myths and with- 
out doing violence to the facts: poverty and backwardness, whether 
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reinforced by colonialism or not, result in a situation in which only the 
state, by centralizing all the available means of production, can speed 
up the process of modernization. Whenever the need for capital invest- 
ment becomes urgent, while private entrepreneurial activity is lacking, 
there will be a tendency to rely on the state for a whole range of activities 
which under different circumstances are left to private initiative. It is this 
kind of situation which typically gives rise to the synthesis of revolutionary 
nationalism with some form of socialism, or at least state intervention in 
the economic sphere. Whether the state merely underwrites private risks, 
whether it extends its investment activity to the private sector (as until 
recently it did in Turkey), or whether it undertakes the total reorganiza- 
tion of society — in every case there will be an initial concentration of 
authority on the political level, and consequently a struggle between 
various factions of the revolutionary movement to obtain control; the 
victorious faction will then proceed to organize society in its own image, 
but its rivals will be no less determined to utilize the state for this purpose. 
This assumption by the state of the entrepreneurial function, whether on 
totalitariarian lines or not, is common to all genuinely modern attempts 
to hasten the industrialization of backward areas. The revolutionary 
régime derives its justification from it, and at the same time owes to it 
whatever inspiration it brings to the people under its control. It is the 
belief that only state action can shake society out of its rut which impels 
revolutionaries to seek power. It is consequently the weakness, and not, 

as Lenin has it, the predominance of the national bourgeoisie which finds 
expression in the phenomenon of revolutionary nationalism. If the entre- 
preneurs were able to direct the process of modernization on ‘classical’ 
lines there would clearly be no need for national dictatorships, national 
organizations of capital and labour, state parties, state-controlled youth 
movements, and the other paraphernalia of modern dictatorial politics. 

Régimes of this kind need not be fully totalitarian, but they can hardly 
fail to be revolutionary and centralist. Whether they are Stalinist, Titoist, 

Socialist, Kemalist, Fascist or Peronist depends on which faction of the 
revolutionary movement manages to seize power during the period which 
precedes the centralization of activity by, through and under the state. 

But whatever the political régime, centralization is bound under these 
circumstances to become both the prime goal and the chief instrument of 
revolution. 

The conviction that centralization of economic activity under state 
direction is ‘progressive’, i.e., represents the sine qua non of rapid moderniza- 
tion, is the common bond linking all factions of the national-revolutionary 
movement. But for this common conviction there would be no common 
‘anti-imperialist’ platform, no united front, no Trojan Horse, and no 
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chance for the Communists to gain control of the movement. All disputes 
within a revolutionary movement of this kind are at bottom differences 
about the degree and form of centralization requisite for the task of 
building a modern nation. All political conflicts among the various 
factions go back to disagreements over the kind of state best suited to this 
purpose. Discussion always centres upon such questions as the scope left 
to private enterprise, the use made of the traditional governing classes 
(assuming they are not to be ‘liquidated’), the role of labour, etc. Gener- 
ally speaking, the faction which can secure the adherence of organized 
labour and the largest possible number of people in the managerial 
stratum will tend to come out on top. If it can persuade itself and others 
that its activities have something to do with ‘building socialism’, so 
much the better for its morale. Thus modernization will favour the 
extension of state control, even under conditions where power still lies 
with the entrepreneurs and allied groups. All the more will this be the case 
where a genuine revolution has taken place and the former ruling classes 
have been displaced. The mechanics of this process apply impartially to 
Latin-American dictatorships of the Peronist variety, Kemalism in the 
Middle East, and Titoism in Yugoslavia, and there is a sense in which the 
early stage of Mussolini’s dictatorship in Italy belongs to the same pattern. 
That the Soviet Union should threaten to become the main beneficiary of 
what is really a world-wide phenomenon quite unrelated to Cormmunist 
aims, must be regarded as one of the by-products of the cold war. In the 
1930’s and early 1940's, Fascism held greater attraction for these move- 
ments than did Stalinism. Yet the prestige accruing to the Soviet Union 
from its military victory over Germany and the progress of industrializa- 
tion in Russia, does not wholly account for the change that has taken 
place. There is an element peculiar to Stalinism which favours a synthesis 
with national and colonial revolution. Unlike Fascism, with which other- 
wise it has so much in common, the Stalinist régime is able to exploit a 
revolutionary mystique. Moreover, its techniques are consciously directed 
towards a thorough transformation of society by what is best called a 
revolution from above. It was so described by Stalin, and for once there is 
no reason to dissent, though the element of ‘mass support from below’ is, 
of course, vastly exaggerated in all official accounts of the great upheaval 
which accompanied the first Five Year Plan.* The point is that every 


* Cf. Short History of the CPSU(B), 1938, especially p. 279: “The distinguishing 
feature of this revolution is that it was accomplished from above, on the initiative 
of the state, and directly supported from below by the millions of peasants who were 
fighting to throw off kulak bondage . . .” (Italics in the original). The reference is 
to the ‘second revolution’ of 1929/33 which turned Russia upside down even more 
thoroughly than the first did. 
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Communist party now has before it the image of a successful revolution 
imposed by force upon ‘the masses’ after the capture of power. It is not too 
much to say that this conception, and the technique for realizing it, 
represent the central arcanum of Stalinism. 

The nature of this challenge is frequently masked by the very real 
threat represented by Soviet military expansion. Essentially it rests upon 
the illusion of a revolutionary short-cut imposed from above, by the state. 
From the Communist viewpoint, this terrifying vision has the character of 
an immense discovery: there is no need to accept things as they are! A 
means lies at hand to revolutionize society as thoroughly as it was to have 
been revolutionized, according to the original formula, by a victorious 
popular uprising. Total revolution is still possible, but it must be imposed 
from above! The managed revolution is the great discovery of Stalinism, 
its shibboleth, the sign by which the initiated recognize one another. It 
justifies all the horrors of the interim period, for at its conclusion there lies 
the promised land — or so the worshippers are led to believe. This is the 
challenge the West has to meet, and it is as well to recognize that it is an 
extremely formidable one. 


* * x ce % 


Viewed against the background of the ‘managed revolution’, the cold war 
resolves itself into a struggle to determine the character of the society about 
to emerge from the impact of modern technology upon countries hitherto 
outside the historical mainstream. Until fairly recently Russia was herself 
in this category, and her despotic methods of forced industrialization 
clearly make a strong appeal to the revolutionary intelligentsia of countries 
similarly situated. This is an aspect of the cultural lag dividing the West 
from the remainder of the world, a lag which the Soviet régime is both 
helping to fill and trying to exploit. Thus, in the last resort the cold war - 
like the series of wars and upheavals in Eastern Europe during the past 
generation — arises 

from the impact of the West on the East, the conflict between the sixteenth 

and twentieth centuries which exist side by side in Eastern Europe. This 

phenomenon is by no means confined to Eastern Europe. It is found in 
different forms in Asia, the Middle East and South America, and is begin- 
ning to appear in Africa. 
(H. Seton-Watson, The East European Revolution, p. 385.) 
Rural poverty, population pressure, the failure of the traditional govern- 
ing class, and the presence of a nucleus of politically conscious workers in 
industry, do not of themselves give rise to a revolutionary situation. The 
‘subjective factor’, whose absence in Western Europe after 1918 the Com- 
intern theorists found so hard to explain, is represented by the intel- 
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ligentsia; to be precise, by that part of it which refuses to accept things as 
they are, and turns to political action: 


The Iron Guard in Rumania, the early Wafd in Egypt, the early Kuo- 
mintang in China, the first Communist movements in the Balkans, all 
have in common the frustration of the intellectual who has savoured the 
delights of the twentieth century and knows that his people is living in the 
sixteenth. All were movements for both national and social revolution. 

In a sense, Russian Bolshevism is only a special case of this general 
phenomenon. . . . Lenin was the heir not only of Marx but of the 
Russian revolutionary intellectuals. He was fighting not only a class war 
against Russia’s rulers, but a war for the national liberation and the 
modernization of Russia. The revolutionary leader of a country whose 
industrial wealth largely belonged to French, British, German and Bel- 
gian capitalists felt a special sympathy for the national revolutionary 
movements of the colonial and semi-colonial countries. Under the rule of 
the Georgian Stalin this element in Soviet policy, and so in world Com- 


munist doctrine, became still more prominent. 
(Ibid., pp. 386-7.) 


This is an illuminating statement of the problem, though it does not 
allow sufficient weight to the characteristic Great Russian element in 
Leninism: there were, after all, other currents at work among the revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia before 1917. Bolshevik anti-Westernism, like the 
Bolshevik concept of an élite party, as against the Marxist concept of class 
as the chief historical determinant, goes back to the Narodniks, who 
themselves gave a socialist coloration to Slavophile superstitions about 
Russia’s historical role. Even so, the issue between the Westernizers and 
the totalitarians was not definitely settled by the revolution of 1917. It 
was the great ‘purge’ of 1936-8 which finally destroyed the last remaining 
hope of a more democratic development by physically ‘liquidating’ the 
old intelligentsia, inside and outside the Communist Party, and demoral- 
izing the remainder. Stalin is not merely a Georgian; he is also the suc- 
cessor of some earlier rulers of Russia. And his revolutionary despotism is 
no mere intensification of Lenin’s rule, just as the ‘second revolution’ of 
1929/33 was more than a continuation of the first. 

In assessing the prospects of a similar development in Asia and the 
Middle East, one must guard against the temptation to idealize the 
revolutionary intelligentsia of those countries. It seems to have little in 
common with the Russian intellectuals under the Imperial régime who in 
their great majority were genuine libertarians. Stalinism in its present 
form appears to make a strong appeal to the educated minority of more 
backward countries. This may be an aspect of the cultural lag already 
referred to, or it may be due to the even greater violence of the Western 
impact in recent decades, and the need to react against the consequent 
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cultural dislocation. Liberalism unsettles traditional society. Stalinism 
thereupon undertakes to settle its unrest, at a price which even intellec- 
tuals may not consider excessive. Revolutionary despotism is in the 
Eastern and Islamic tradition; democracy emphatically is not. If this 
assessment is correct it seems to dispose of the belief, currently fashionable 
among American liberals, that land reform and democracy are all that is 
needed to make the United States popular in Asia and the Middle East. 
Apart from the fact that the kind of land reform apt to be sponsored by 
an American Administration wedded to ‘free enterprise’ is unlikely to do 
the peasant majority much good, there is reason to doubt whether the 
intelligentsia can make the necessary adaptation without going through 
a revolutionary phase. Dissolving cultures give rise to a powerful demand 
for a new integration which must be ‘total’ if it is to fill the social and 
spiritual vacuum. Liberalism is an acceptable way of life for the plural 
society of the West, where religious wars came to an end centuries ago. It 
does not answer the needs of societies in transition from medievalism to 
modern conditions. 

These, of course, are generalities which do not answer the question how 
totalitarian régimes arise in the first place. Quite clearly they get their 
original foothold through the mechanism of revolution under conditions 
where democracy is not possible or has proved a failure. The typical 
instrument of rule in such cases is the organization of professional revolu- 
tionaries. The intelligentsia as such does not make the revolution; it 
makes it only in so far as it gives rise to a disciplined political organiza- 
tion. A grouping of this kind is never simply the expression of class 
interest. It arises from an interpenetration of sectional movements 
at the point where their circumscribed beliefs and volitions are 
reflected, condensed and synthesized in the theoretical concept of a new 
group standing outside all sectional conflicts: the nucleus of professional 
revolutionaries. The intelligentsia, as the only non-specialized stratum in 
society, is the obvious reservoir and recruiting ground of such nuclei, but 
they do not represent its group mentality any more than that of any other 
sectional interest. They represent no one but themselves. 


(To be continued) 








STALIN’S TESTAMENT 


Richard Lowenthal 
Bonn Correspondent of The Observer 


To the Western student of history the abiding mystery of the Soviet revo- 
lution is that it is still going on. It is not simply that the régime brought 
about by the revolution has in some form retained power over the old 
Russian Empire; it is not even that this régime is still capable of achieving 
outward expansion, of transplanting its main features to new countries 
by a mixture of physical force and ideological conversion; it is that after 
thirty-five years it has neither decayed nor frozen into a rigid pattern, but 
has retained the revolutionary impulse towards internal as well as ex- 
ternal change. Even its crises and purges, with all their horrors, are not 
like the crises and conflicts of other régimes; they are part of a continuing 
revolutionary process. Bolshevism seems to have discovered the secret of 
making the revolution permanent. 

Nothing like this has ever happened before in the manifold revolution- 
ary history of modern Europe. Here we have come to look for the familiar 
pattern of the revolutionary cycle: a revolution, whatever the original 
utopian slogans and beliefs of some of its leaders, keeps gathering momen- 
tum up to the point where the immediate aims of the main classes con- 
cerned are satisfied. After that, these classes want to settle down and enjoy 
the fruits of victory; the revolutionary alliance of ‘the people’ decays, and 
the radical leaders lose power. If a régime of stabilization cannot be pro- 
duced from the ranks of the revolutionaries, a counter-revolution may 
intervene for a time, but it will prove unable genuinely to restore the pre- 
revolutionary state of affairs and, if it tries to do so, will be overthrown in 
its turn. At the end of the cycle a balance will have been achieved on the 
new basis, stable enough to serve as a starting point for further develop- 
ment. 

The idea of permanent revolution is, of course, not new. It was thrown 
out by Marx in 1848-50, when he hoped that the European bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of that year, having once set the working class of 
the most highly developed countries in motion, would give rise to a prole- 
tarian revolution as its second phase. It was taken up by Leon Trotsky 
during the Russian revolution of 1905, and adopted implicitly by Lenin 
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on the Bolshevik seizure of power in backward Russia to kindle the flame 
of mass risings in the advanced industrial countries shaken by the war. 
Even after that hope had failed, Trotsky remained convinced that the 
Soviet régime was bound to suffer bureaucratic degeneration unless its 
isolation was overcome by revolutionary victories elsewhere, and he again 
tried to apply his formula at the height of the Chinese revolution of 
1926-7. Yet all these prophecies were refuted again and again by events, 
partly owing to the non-revolutionary nature of the working-class move- 
ments in the advanced industrial countries, and partly owing to the pro- 
found desire of the peasant masses in less developed countries to be left 
alone when they had won a victory rather than be jogged on to further 
revolutionary efforts. 

The architect of the real permanent revolution with which we are con- 
fronted to-day is not Trotsky, but Stalin. Nor is its permanence due to its 
alleged proletarian character, as the official apologists of the Soviet 
régime would have us believe; they still claim that the Russian revolution 
is different from all others because it has not merely replaced one form of 
exploitation by another but abolished exploitation altogether. The truth 
that the workers and peasants of Russia are ruled and brutally exploited 
by a new bureaucratic caste under the direction of the Communist Party 
has long been plain for all to see. Yet it is this very régime which, so far 
from being satisfied and conservative, has become the agent of a perma- 
nent revolution, though it is conducting it in the only manner in which 
permanent revolution can be forced upon human beings — from above. 

For an understanding of the motivating forces of Soviet policy and of 
world Communism today, the most important question to ask is how such 
a permanent revolution from above is possible. What is the inspiration 
behind it, who are its leaders, what are the means by which they keep 
the process going, and what are the ‘internal contradictions’ of such a 
system — the internal conflicts and strains which it creates? I believe we 


| can find some clues to an answer by studying Stalin’s latest theoretical 


pronouncement — the pamphlet on ‘Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR’, published on the eve of the 19th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party last October. 


* * * * * ae 


In outward form, Stalin’s pamphlet is unsystematic. Its main part con- 
sists of his authoritative replies to a number of questions raised in a discus- 
sion on the draft for a new official Soviet textbook of political economy ; 
added to this are rejoinders to a few participants in the discussion who had 
written to him again, as the original replies did not resolve all their 


} doubts. In the West, attention was naturally at first concentrated on those 
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passages which seemed to have a direct bearing on Soviet foreign policy 
and on the political decisions of the Party Congress on the eve of which 
they were published; most critics tended to dismiss the more theoretical 
passages as scholastic exercizes without political importance. Yet the 
manner in which the pamphlet is being translated into all languages and 
made the central subject of political education for Communist parties 
throughout the world should be sufficient proof that there is more to it 
than a collection of ad hoc statements — that despite its unsystematic form 
the pamphlet conveys a systematic conception of major importance. In 
fact, the ageing head of the Soviet State has attempted a feat comparable 
to Lenin’s famous pamphlet on agricultural co-operatives in 1922 — a 
document which, after the end of the civil war and the wave of European 
post-war revolutions and at the beginning of the New Economic Policy, 
outlined the manner in which even an isolated Russia might one day, with 
the help of a strengthened industry, avoid a capitalist development of 
agriculture and transform the countryside in a socialist direction. Years 


later still during the forced collectivization campaign, this pamphlet was 
quoted and misquoted on all sides as Lenin’s political testament — as the 
road of development for Soviet socialism he had mapped out in advance. 
It is still so quoted in Stalin’s latest work. 

In a similar way, Stalin has deliberately sought to map out the ‘per- 
spective’ for capitalism, socialism and communism for a generation ahead. 
In fact, his Economic Problems of Socialism in the US S R deals with three 
main themes. One is the ‘general crisis of capitalism’, including the 
shrinking of the capitalist world market thanks to the formation of a 
separate ‘socialist world market’, and the inevitability of war among 
capitalist states; then there is a guide to the next stage in the development 
from ‘socialism’ to ‘communism’, explicitedly claimed as valid not only for 
the Soviet Union, but apt to teach the lessons of its experience to Com- { 
munists everywhere, and more immediately to those in the European 
‘People’s Democracies’ and in China; and finally we have a methodical 
explanation why the further stages of socialist transformation still pose 
social and political as distinct from purely technical and organizational 
problems — in other words, why the guidance of a Marxist party continues 
to be necessary for the economic bureaucracy. This is the long-term pro- 
gramme of the permanent revolution from above. It deserves to be re- 
garded as Stalin’s political testament. 

For our purpose we need not discuss Stalin’s analysis of the ‘general | 
crisis of capitalism’ in detail, except to note his conviction that owing to | 
the shrinking of the capitalist world market the trade cycle is now taking 
place ‘on a narrowing basis’, which apparently means with a downward 
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trend. As each of the rival capitalist states tries to obtain the largest 
possible slice of the diminishing cake, war remains inevitable; and as 
(anti-Soviet propaganda notwithstanding) none of the capitalist govern- 
ments feel really threatened by Soviet aggression, while all know that a 
war against the Soviet Union is the most deadly risk for their system, the 
inevitable war is likely once again to take the form of conflict between 
capitalist states. Stalin does not, of course, proclaim as certain that the 
Soviet Union will remain immune - such a statement would run counter 
to the need for justifying its military effort. But he relies on it sufficiently 
to outline a programme of peaceful long-term development within the 
Soviet sphere, flexible enough to be at any moment extended to any new 
country on the Soviet periphery in which the ‘general crisis of capitalism’ 
should allow a Communist party to seize power without risk of war. 
What we are chiefly concerned with here is Stalin’s doctrine of the 
various steps in the development from socialism to communism. ‘Socialism’ 
is defined by him as an economic system in which private production has 
been eliminated by the nationalization of industry and the collectivization 
of agriculture, but in which commodity exchange continues as the main 
link between the nationalized and the collectivized sectors of the economy. 
In such a system, of which the Soviet Union in its present state is given as 
the chief example, the workers and the collectivized peasants still consti- 
tute different classes, but their interests are supposed to be harmonious and 
no longer antagonistic. Reward is still according to performance, not yet 
according to need, as it would be in the higher stages of communism. 
According to Stalin, the task of Communists everywhere is to exploit 
every opportunity for seizing power in any country where key industries 
are sufficiently advanced to permit their nationalization, as a first stage in 
laying the foundations of socialism. The next stage should be to foster the 
concentration of small and medium units in agriculture by means of co- 
operatives and collective farms, and to develop industry in such a way that 
it can give maximum aid in this process by the mechanization of agricul- 
ture. Finally, Communists should accept the need for market relations 
with the countryside and develop state and co-operative trade so as to keep 
this exchange under public control. 
While the ‘fundamental economic law’ of contemporary capitalism is, 
according to Stalin, ‘the securing of capitalist maximum profit by the ex- 
ploitation, ruin and increasing misery of the majority of the home 
population, the enslavement and systematic plundering of other nations, 
particularly in backward countries, and finally by wars and the militariza- 
tion of the economy’, the fundamental law of a socialist economy as de- 
fined above is ‘the securing of maximum satisfaction of the constantly 
growing material and cultural wants of society as a whole by the uninter- 
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rupted growth and perfection of socialist production on the basis of the 
highest technique.’ 

The ‘securing of the uninterrupted growth of total social production’ is 
also given by Stalin as the first condition for the transition from ‘socialism’ 
to ‘communism’ — with the rider that priority must be given to the increase 
in the production of means of production. But there are two further con- 
ditions to be fulfilled before transition to communism can be achieved: 
first, the property of the collective farms must, by gradual stages, be 

‘raised to the level of nationalized property,’ i.e. they must lost the sabe 
to dispose of their own produce; and the exchange of industrial and agri- 
cultural consumer goods must pass under the control of a single central 
organ of social distribution. Secondly, the cultural level of the working 

population must be raised - by reduction of the working day to six and 
later five hours, by universal polytechnic education, by improved housing 
and at least doubling of the real wage — to a point where all people can 
take an active part in social affairs and where none are tied for their whole 
lifetime to one particular occupation. Orily when these conditions have 
been fulfilled will the essential, i.e. social, distinctions between town and 
country, and between physical and mental labour, disappear; only then 
will labour become a pleasure instead of a burden, and distribution 
according to needs will become possible. 


socialism and communism (as contained, for instance, in Marx’s Critique 
of the Gotha Programme), enriched by some of the experiences of the 
Soviet Union. In fact, the Marxian concepts have been given a revealing 
twist to suit the needs of Soviet society. A critical analysis of this twist may 
start conveniently from Stalin’s ‘fundamental economic laws’ of socialism 
and capitalism. 

Both these laws in their Stalinist formulation contain what may be 
termed an operative and a propagandist part. The propagandist part is 
concerned with what Stalin wants his readers to believe about the social 
effect of either system — misery, exploitation and war in the case of 
capitalism, maximum satisfaction of growing material and cultural wants 
in the case of socialism. The operative part, on the other hand, contains 
what Stalin himself believes to be the difference in the economic motiva- 
tion and mechanism of the two systems: the one is governed by the hunt 
for maximum profit, the other is geared to the uninterrupted growth of 
production on the basis of the highest technique. That this is the contrast | 
that really matters to him is underlined by the illustration he gives to 
prove the practical value of his ‘law’ for capitalism: it explains, he says, 
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In appearance this is nothing but the classical Marxian scheme of 
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why capitalism is sometimes technically progressive and sometimes re- 
actionary, according to the profit situation, while socialism goes continu- 
ously ahead with technical progress and the strengthening of the productive 
equipment of the nation. 

Now the capacity to increase and improve production continuously is, of 
course, a merit claimed by all socialists for their system. But with Stalin 
the capacity turns into a compulsion to accumulate — an ‘objective law inde- 
pendent of the will of human beings’, as he says earlier on in his definition 
of economic laws — that bears a striking resemblance to the laws formu- 
lated by Marx, not for socialism but for capitalism in its period of growth. 
To Marx, the essence of socialism consisted in permitting society to use its 
means of production consciously and deliberately according to its needs; 
with Stalin, maximum satisfaction is claimed as an effect of the uninter- 
rupted growth of production, and indeed alleged to be its ultimate pur- 
pose, but nowhere in the whole pamphlet is there the slightest indication 
of how this purpose is to be achieved in a society which constantly gives 
priority to the production of capital goods. Nor is this an artificial problem 
of doctrine: Stalin’s operative formula about the uninterrupted growth of 
production and priority for the production of equipment corresponds to 
Soviet practice, while his propagandist formula about the satisfaction of 
needs as its ultimate purpose does not. Anything else would indeed be 
surprising in a planned society in which the absence of a democratic 
representation of interests makes it impossible for the consumers to impress 
their wishes on the planning bureaucracy. 

The preference for accumulation over consumption, for the extension 
of society’s mechanical equipment over the present satisfaction of the needs 
of its members, is the red thread running through Stalin’s pamphlet. 
He is satisfied, for instance, that the law of value still regulates the ex- 
change of consumer goods, for this facilitates cost accounting for com- 
modities which enter the worker’s cost of living and thus his wage — hence 
it encourages economy. But he also considers it important that the law 
of value should not regulate the distribution of productive resources among 
the various branches of production, for then light industry, whose con- 
sumer goods are in high demand, would increase at the expense of the 
industries producing society’s productive equipment, which are often run 
at a deficit but must go on all the same. The Soviet economy, then, accord- 
ing to Stalin’s own analysis, is not a socialist economy with continuous full 
employment of resources and free social decision on the share of the 
national income to be consumed and the share to be saved at any given 
moment; it is an economy of continuous, automatic, maximum accumula- 
tion, justified by the fiction that today’s sacrifices will benefit tomorrow’s 
consumers, but insisting that the guiding principles which impose these 
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sacrifices today shall prevail tomorrow as well. It is, in fact, about as 
socialist as was the economy that built the pyramids. 


Let us now see how this distortion of the economic process, this con- 
tinuous twist in favour of maximum accumulation, affects the other 
conditions for ‘the transition to communism’. With the shortening of the 
working day and the improvement of housing and real wages to a level 
where everybody has the leisure for an active interest in social affairs the 
answer is simple: they are postponed to an indefinite future, and so is, by 
this token, the transition to communism itself. But it is different with 
the condition concerning the ending of kolkhoz property which has an 
immediate practical meaning as the next stage in the permanent revolu- 
tion from above. 

We are here approaching one of the few significant issues on which 
Stalin appears directly to contradict himself in the course of the pamphlet. 
In his original reply to the general discussion, dispatched on February rst, 
1952, he merely outlines the future disappearance of commodity exchange 
between town and country, and the transfer of the collective farms’ right 
to dispose of their own product to some central organ of society as a 
distant prospect, but underlines that today as in Lenin’s time thirty years 
ago, commodity exchange is still the only link with the towns acceptable to 
the peasants; he explicitly denies that this limited form of production for 
the market, carried on under Soviet-socialist conditions, could lead to a 
restoration of capitalism; and he argues that this type of commodity circu- 
lation can only be overcome once agricultural production is considerably 
more concentrated than now. In his rejoinder to L. D. Yaroshenko, dated 
May 22nd, 1952, he warns that it would be ‘unforgivable blindness’ not 
to see that kolkhoz property and commodity circulation, while still useful 
now and in the near future, are already beginning to hamper the develop- 
ment of Soviet productive forces by creating obstacles to the complete 
control of agriculture by State planning. And in his last rejoinder, ad- 
dressed to A. V. Sanina and V. G. Venzher and dated September 28th, 
1952, he quotes Engels to prove that ‘commodity circulation must lead to 
a rebirth of capitalism’, and demands immediate, though gradual, 
measures for replacing the market relations between State industry and 
collective farms by organized direct barter: the ‘transformation contracts’ 
already existing between collective farms producing such raw materials as 
cotton, sugar beet, etc., and the factories using them are to be generalized 
for all types of agriculture at a pace at which industry is able to furnish 
the products needed in exchange. Evidently the liquidation of the col- 
lective farmers’ limited freedom to dispose of their own produce, which 
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was a distant dream in February, has become a matter of some urgency by 
September. Evidently, too, what has changed in so short a time are not 
the ‘objective conditions for the transition to communism’, such as the 
degree of concentration in agriculture — though the drive to merge col- 
lective farms into larger units, which resulted in an increase of the average 
size by 2-5 to 3 times in recent years, may now be seen in the light of a 
preparation for this new transformation. Finally, it is absurd to maintain 
that the remnants of a market between town and country are hampering 
the development of Soviet productive forces; on the contrary, it is certain 
that the Soviet economy would develop with infinitely less waste and 
bureaucratic friction, and therefore more rapidly, if the market were 
allowed to operate with less administrative interference. From the point 
of view of Stalin’s own theory of the transition to communism, let alone 
from the viewpoint of classical Marxist theory, the sudden urgency of 
stopping the collective farmer’s access to the market and imposing on 
them the additional control of ‘transformation contracts’ is incompre- 
hensible. 

It can, however, easily be understood in connection with the distorted 
pattern of uninterrupted maximum accumulation. Just as the first wave 
of forced industralization in the Soviet Union, the first five-year plan, led 
to the ‘second revolution’ in agriculture: forced collectivization — not 
simply because this would have had to be achieved some time on the road 
to socialism according to Lenin, but because the reluctant peasants had to 
be forced to bear their share of the sacrifice of industrialization there and 
then at whatever cost — so the present extension of the capacity of the 
heavy and armament industries once again requires a new tightening of 
the screw by which the peasants are held down. And just as then the 
operation, Leninist theory notwithstanding, did not wait until enough 
agricultural machinery was available to make collectivization attractive, 
but was carried out by violence, famine and mass deportations, so it is 
improbable now that the new stage of the permanent revolution will pro- 
ceed only at the pace at which enough industrial consumer goods can be 
furnished to induce the peasants to conclude contracts ‘voluntarily’. Then 
as now, the pace is determined not by the theoretical pattern of voluntary 
long-term evolution towards socialism or communism, but by the practical 
needs of a régime which maintains its power by maximum accumulation 
and armaments — needs which, because of the intensity of the sacrifices in- 
volved, can only be imposed by repeated forcible transformations of the 
social structure. 


* * * * * * 


The permanence of the revolution, then, seems to arise from the effort 
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of a group in control of State power to distort the evolution of society into 
a pattern which is unnatural but not impossible. It is unnatural in the 
sense that without the constant application of force from above society 
would not evolve in that direction; it is not impossible in the sense that it 
does not simply run counter to the technical and organizational data 
which impose certain common features on all major societies of our time, 
to the state of the ‘productive forces’ and hence the requirements of 
physical survival in the modern world. That it is ‘not impossible’, or, more 
positively, that it is one of the possible variants of social organization in 
the twentieth century, saves it from failure; that it is unnatural serves to 
provide ever new justification for the totalitarian power that called it into 
being. 

This distorted pattern of social evolution is inspired by a distorted 
version of the Marxist theory of social evolution. The Marxist theory of 
society is causal ; it seeks to explain the process of history as a result of the 
interaction between the productive forces and the social relations that men 
enter in the process of production, causing the different social classes to 
struggle for or against historic changes. The Bolshevik distortion of this 
theory, represented in its latest version by Stalin’s pamphlet, is final or 
teleological ; it justifies the conquest of power by a small minority, the ex- 
termination of whole social groups, the imposition of permanent sacrifices 
on whole nations, as serving a foreknown end of the historical process. 

The distortion was made possible by a peculiar feature of Marxian 
thought: the idea that a correct understanding of history is dependent on 
the historian’s identifying himself with the proletariat — the class that was 
to end all exploitation and to usher in the classless society. With Hegel, the 
Hero still acted without understanding his own réle in history, while 
the Philosopher understood the action of others after the event. With 
Marx it became a condition of true philosophy to play the hero at least in 
one’s own imagination, and a condition of effective action to understand 
one’s place in history philosophically. Marx did not, indeed, foresee what 
effect his intoxicating notion — that man might knowingly serve the pur- 
pose of history — would have if transferred to a soil in which neither the 
traditions of Western scepticism nor those of personal and political freedom 
had any deep roots. That step was taken by Lenin - the first leader to 
interpret Marxism consistently in the ‘final’ sense, as a philosophy of the 
historical task, and the founder of a party of professional revolutionaries, 
conceived both as an instrument for the conquest of power and as em- 
bodying the true historical class-consciousness of the proletariat in its own 
right, independent of its actual following. With all that, his conception of 
the task itself was still Marxist in content. But when the conquest of power 
succeeded in Russia and failed in the West, the ‘historical task’ was bound 
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to be sooner or later adapted to the purpose of justifying the retention of 
power. That adaptation has been Stalin’s historical achievement, and its 
results confront us today. The permanent revolution from above is the 
bastard child of Western hybrid and Eastern despotism. 


ok * * oe * * 


The new and unique means for keeping the new and unique process of 
permanent revolution going is totalitarian state power — the power of the 
state that has successfully perverted the techniques of democracy for its 
own ends, that wields a monopoly of organization and propaganda not 
only in order to prevent opposition, but in order to force all strata of 
society to co-operate actively in its designs. Its purpose is to maintain and 
continuously to strengthen and perfect this power, which thrives on up- 
rooting its subjects, flourishes when it can turn them into state slaves, and 
draws strength from the very artificiality of a social structure which would 
collapse in sudden chaos if it were not maintained by force. Its justifying 
ideology is the perverted form of Marxism which represents the despot in 
the Kremlin as the spirit of history incarnate, and the ruthless extension of 
totalitarian rule as the necessary road to the classless society of Com- 
munism. But who are its agents? 

At first sight one is tempted to identify them with the privileged upper 
crust of Soviet society, the economic bureaucrats or ‘managers’, in- 
cluding, of course, the corresponding groups in the armed forces, the police 
and administration. There can be no doubt that they are all profiting from 
a régime which abhors ‘egalitarianism’, keeps the workers and peasants 
quiet in well-disciplined mass organizations and concentrates all political 
initiative at the top; no doubt also that they are profiting even more 
directly from the high rate of accumulation. But can they be really 
interested in the permanence of revolutionary upheaval, with its accom- 
panying changes of policy, purges and personal insecurity? Can they be 
interested in the régime’s highly ideological, and therefore highly wasteful, 
manner of conducting economic business by means of detailed administra- 
tive orders, impossible targets and fraudulent (and correspondingly risky) 
claims to have met them? Must they not, on the contrary, be increasingly 
filled with a profound conservative longing for security and stability, a 
desire to be at last allowed to settle down in the seats of power which is the 
exact equivalent of the corresponding desires of the workers and peasants, 
and indeed of the whole tortured society? Are they not, just because they 
have gained something worth defending but are insecure in its possession, 
the potential leaders of a change of régime that might end the revolu- 
tion — a “‘Thermidor’ or a ‘Bonapartist’ coup? 

In a sense, that of course was Trotsky’s interpretation of the réle of the 
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new Soviet bureaucracy: He saw them as determined to end the revolu- 
tion and regarded Stalin’s victory over himself as their victory. But though 
the revolution in Trotsky’s sense has long ended, the revolution in Stalin’s 
sense is still going on — because Stalin is no more the representative of the 
bureaucracy than Ivan the Terrible or Peter the Great were representa- 
tives of the landed nobility. Like them, he is using the bureaucrats to 
serve the régime, but maintains them all in personal insecurity. And, 
unlike them, he has a specific instrument which is the only true agent of 
the permanent revolution from above — the Party. 

The top personnel of the various branches of state administration con- 
sists, of course, of Party members; but while each branch of the bureau- 
cracy inevitably tends to develop its particular outlook and interest as a 
social group, the Party — where rank does not necessarily correspond 
to administrative rank — is not tied to any such particular group. In the 
new shape in which it first emerged from the purges of the ’thirties, as a 
State Party largely emancipated from its former pretence of being pri- 
marily a proletarian class force, it is both indissolubly linked to the 
bureaucracy and a conscious counter-weight against all conservative ten- 
dencies of the latter — the repository of the Stalinist doctrine on the tasks of 
the revolution. It may even be claimed that the fitting of the Party for this 
réle of independent animator of the bureaucracy, of bearer of the per- 
manent revolution from above, has been the chief result of those purges, 
with their double edge against the remnants of all the ‘left’ opposition 
groups on the one hand and the ‘Bonapartist’ tendencies represented by 
military leaders like Tukhachevsky on the other. 

It is obvious that the Second World War, with its inevitable exaltation 
of the réle of the military as patriotic leaders, and the subsequent close 
contacts between millions of Russians and the outside world, must have 
created new difficulties for the Party in controlling opinion in general and 
subordinating the bureaucracy in particular. The failure of Zhdanov’s ex- 
periment in post-war expansion by means of the Cominform — a failure 
symbolized by the name of Tito — for which the Party is held responsible, 
can hardly have helped its prestige, and the same goes for the failure of 
Khrushtshev’s experiment in trying to combine the fusion of collective 
farms to larger units with the creation of town-like agricultural settle- 
ments to replace the villages. The belated calling of a Party Congress after 
thirteen years must therefore partly be seen as an occasion for justifying 
the réle of the Party against arguments which reflect the bureaucrat’s 
universal conviction that everything would run more smoothly and 
simply but for the politician. 

One of the most interesting features of Stalin’s pamphlet, along with its 
insistence on unlimited accumulation and on the need gradually to do 
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away with collective farm property, is therefore his continuous 
polemic against the bureaucratic outlook on economic and social prob- 
lems. This takes two main forms: on the one hand Stalin attacks the idea, 
represented allegedly by Yaroshenko, that a socialist society no longer has 
genuine social problems — that the ‘relations of production’ are no longer 
a potentially independent hampering factor — and that the transition to 
communism is therefore merely a matter of the most rational organization 


| of the productive forces. On the other hand the very opening section of the 
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pamphlet contains an attack, later repeated again and again, upon 
those who think that the Soviet state can ‘abolish’ or ‘modify’ old economic 
laws and ‘create’ new ones at will, and lays down the principle that 
Soviet society, too, has objective economic laws which one must study in 
order to harness the social forces to desirable ends by means of a correct 
policy. It is clear that both errors are closely connected, and that both 
represent the outlook of the administrative planner as distinct from that of 
the policy-making Communist. 

Against Yaroshenko, Stalin gives the example of the relations between 
state industry and collective farmers, arguing that the very relation of 
commodity exchange which has helped the development of Soviet society 
hitherto is gradually becoming an obstacle to the further development of 
the productive forces. In other words, uninterrupted growth of production 
is not a purely technical problem — it requires from time to time another 
step in the process of permanent revolution. It is at this point, too, that 
Stalin enumerates the pre-conditions for a transition to communism, 
underlining that they are far from attained as yet, and that if they came 
about they would mean a basic change in social relations and not 
merely quantitative progress. In making this clear, he wipes out years of 
official Soviet propaganda, which he now evidently considers to have 
fostered dangerous illusions about the standard of living attainable in the 
near future. 

Against the ‘subjectivist’ view of economic laws, Stalin explains that the 
Soviet régime has indeed brought new economic laws into operation, but 
not by ‘creating’ or decreeing them, but by creating the ‘objective’ econo- 
mic and social conditions under which these laws operate. For instance, 
by nationalizing industry and collectivizing agriculture, the Soviet state 
has created a socialist economy governed by socialist laws, including at 
this stage still the law of value for the exchange of consumer goods. But it 
could not have abolished that law while agriculture was still dominated 
by small and medium producers. 

From both arguments it seems to follow that the mere administrator is 
always in danger of thinking either that arbitrary changes are possible by 
decree, or that all social problems will be solved by mere technical 
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achievement without major upheavals.* The trained Communist, however, 
understands that major social changes are necessary from time to time, but 
can only be carried out when the objective conditions are there. This is 
the justification for the Party’s monopoly of policy-making decisions as 
against the bureaucracy. 


* * * * * * 


Even more than the pamphlet itself, the holding of the first Party Con- 
gress after thirteen years showed that the Party felt the need to reassert its 
réle against the conservative tendencies of the bureaucracy. The central 
importance of that problem has been further underlined by the outstanding 
visible result of the Congress — the reconstruction of the leading Party 
organs under the new statute. 

Previously the highest policy-making organ had been the Politbureau, 
while the Secretariat merely controlled the machine — a vital position 
in times of open conflict, but without direct influence on the day-to- 
day conduct of government in ordinary times. The Politbureau in turn 
was almost identical with the effective inner Cabinet, consisting of 
Stalin as Premier and his council of Deputy Minister-Presidents. In that 
highest deliberating body, each member had in fact held responsibility for 
a major sector of government activity, with Malenkov as first secretary of 
the Party representing the Party machine, so to speak, as one sector beside 
the others. 

Since the abolition of the Politbureau and the creation of a Party Pre- 
sidium of twenty-five members and eleven candidates, which is too large 
to deliberate effectively, there is now not one highest political body, but 
two — the inner Cabinet on one side and the enlarged Party Secretariat on 
the other. For, just because the Politbureau has disappeared, the Secretariat 
is bound to acquire a more pronouncedly policy-making character. This 
means that a governmental body on one side is now balanced by a 
purely Party body on the other; the two only meet in the Presidium. But 
it also means that effective balancing now depends on the only two people 
who belong to both inner circles — Stalin and Malenkov. 

There can be no doubt that the need to rearrange the ‘division of 
powers’ among the Soviet leaders reflects the strength of the tension 


* Administrative ‘subjectivism’ of this type has in the meantime also been blamed 
by Party spokesmen as the basic deviation of the former chief planner A. N. 
Vosnessensky, who disappeared from all functions in 1949, and of the economists 
following him. The errors of a fallen Politbureau member which resulted in his sup- | 
port of an adventurous foreign policy — it was Vosnessensky who asserted that the 
combined war potential of the Soviet Union and the ‘People’s Democracies’ was 
already superior to that of the West — are thus posthumously ascribed to a 
bureaucratic ideology. } 
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between the Party machine and other sections of the State machine. But it 
also seems likely that the publication of Stalin’s pamphlet, the calling of 
the Party Congress itself and the particular solution found there for the 
reorganization were intended to revive and strengthen the independent 
initiative of the Party — to ensure, in fact, that the power of the Party as 
bearer of the permanent revolution will continue also after Stalin’s death. 
This interpretation is strengthened by the fact that, while most of the 
members of the Secretariat hold no posts in the government, Ponomarenko 
is Minister for Agricultural Deliveries — the post most immediately con- 
cerned in the next revolutionary step outlined by Stalin. 


* o* * * * * 


This article is not specifically concerned with the ‘purges’ now taking 
place in Russia. Yet if the foregoing analysis is right, it is bound to throw 
some light on this mystery of mysteries as well. Apart from the important, 
but to this writer impenetrable, tangle of personal rivalries, alliances and 
hatreds, three major groups of policy and power issues seem to be involved 
in the crisis: the need to find a realistic foreign policy to take the place of 
the adventurous expansion of the Zhdanov period and of the subsequent 
fumbling; the growth of Great Russian nationalism and the consequent 
tendency to strengthen central control, both towards the satellites and in- 
side Russia, and to eliminate both local ‘nationalists’ and Jewish ‘cosmo- 
politans’ ; and the Party’s fight to reassert its initiative and to carry through 
the next stage of the internal revolution, both against peasant resistance 
and against conservative tendencies in the State machine. 

The third element has been analysed here on the basis of Stalin’s 
pamphlet. The first — the foreign policy issue — is also reflected there in the 
famous, and at the time so surprising, passage about the inevitability of 
war among capitalist states. The second issue, that of Great Russian 
centralism, is merely hinted at in the emphasis on the strengthening of a 
separate ‘socialist world market’ under Soviet leadership, and implied in 
the laying down of the stages of Russian Sovietization as a model for all 
Communists everywhere (at least in all countries with a prevalence of 
small and medium property in agriculture, i.¢., according to Stalin, all 
with the possible exception of Britain!) ; but Stalin’s main contribution to 
this issue, as his personal secretary Poskrebyshev has just pointed out in 
Pravda, is contained in his last theoretical publication before the present 
one — that on linguistics — and has played an important part in reinforcing 
the Russian nationalist trend. 

No attempt can here be made to indicate how these issues are inter- 
twined in the present grouping of forces among the Soviet leaders, except 
to warn against a misunderstanding: it should not be assumed that those 
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who are the most ardent supporters of the next stage of internal revolution 
at home are necessarily in favour of revolutionary expansion abroad at 
the same time, and vice versa. The victory of Bonaparte meant the end of 
the revolutionary process inside France, but it opened a period of success- 
ful conquest and a long struggle for the réle of the leading power; and the 
idea of war as a desirable alternative to permanent Jacobin rule may well 
occur to leaders of peasant armies elsewhere. The last great move in 
Russia’s internal revolution before the one now foreshadowed by Stalin - 
the fusion of collective farms into larger units - got under way just after 
the period of Zhdanovite expansion had ended, and it seems indeed likely 
that at the present stage of Soviet development the choice is not between 
continued revolution or stabilization, but merely between revolution 
at home or abroad. 

One of the governing factors in this rhythm is the problem of ‘cadres’. 
It is the ABC of Leninism that the growth of any Communist party is 
governed by the number of people trained in its doctrine and capable of 
developing their own initiative in carrying out the Party’s general policy. 
This applies all the more where the growth of the territory under 
Communist rule is concerned, and still more narrowly at a moment when 
the Russians are inclined to trust only Russian-trained Communists, and 
preferably only Russians. 

The present tightening of control in the satellite states, and above all the 
gigantic effort of effectively permeating China, may indeed absorb so 
many cadres that not only further expansion, but even the reviving of 
Party initiative inside the Soviet Union, becomes difficult. The purge on 
the lower levels, where Communists are constantly accused of succumbing 
to the corrupting influences of their local environment, as well as the 
symptoms of a still undecided struggle in the accusations bandied about in 
and around the Kremlin itself, certainly show the difficulties which the 
self-feeding revolution is at last encountering — difficulties which, for the 
reasons indicated, may be intensified at the centre the more definitely the 
road to further outward expansion appears blocked. But they also show 
the horrible momentum the process has acquired in the course of more 
than three decades. 
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EASTERN EUROPE AND THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Hugh Seton-Watson 


Postees of Russian History, School of Slavonic and East European Studies, University of 
ndon. 


Public opinion in the West does not yet understand what the conquest of 
Eastern Europe by Stalinist imperialism means. In Britain and France 
some people are vaguely sorry for the poor Poles and Czechs and the rest 
of them, others close their minds to disagreeable thoughts. Across the At- 
lantic, denunciations of the satellite régimes are frequent and sonorous: 
distance and security encourage eloquence, and there are ex-Slav immi- 
grant votes to be won. But the present state of Eastern Europe is not 
primarily a subject for moral indignation. Stalin’s conquest of these lands 
is certainly wicked. But it is more than that: it is a deadly threat to the rest 
of Europe. By it he has increased his man-power by half in quantity, and 
more than half in quality. He has acquired a hundred million new sub- 
jects, most of whom possess a much higher level of skill and efficiency than 
the Soviet Union’s inhabitants, and the population of the East European 
countries is increasing much more rapidly than that of most nations of the 
West. The industrial resources of this region are considerable, and 
Stalinist methods of exploitation of labour are raising output at an im- 
pressive rate. The political régimes and economies are still weak, but 
should they maintain themselves for many years, Moscow will have over- 
whelming power to crush the West. In the interest of their own survival, 
the Western nations cannot allow these régimes to consolidate themselves. 
From these facts the most desperately logical would conclude that the 
only remedy is a preventive war by the West against the Stalinist empire. 
There is evidence that the peoples of Eastern Europe hope for a crusade to 
liberate them by arms. That they should cherish this hope is not, as many 
Westerners seem to think, a proof of wickedness. No universal moral law 
lays down that, as Senor de Madariaga recently wrote, the high standard 
of living in Western Europe should be maintained by a high standard of 
dying in Eastern Europe. Roumanians or Poles may well feel that nothing 
could be worse than their present fate. There is no reason why they should 
much worry about what would happen to Paris or Rome or London in an 
atomic war. It is of course equally understandable that the inhabitants of 
those cities should care more about them than about the Roumanians or 
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Poles. The real question is whether a crusade of liberation would achieve 
its object. Clearly, British or French people, who do not want war, want 
the answer to this question to be negative. In the age of mass demagogy in 
which we live, in which the first rule of political thinking is the imputation 
of base motives to others, those who do not want war will be accused by 
those who do of cowardice and of slavery to comfort. But serious considera- 
tion of the facts suggests the answer that a crusade would not bring 
liberation. That war would cause terrible suffering to the people of 
Western Europe and Britain is obvious. That it would end in the defeat of 
Stalin is also obvious. But the point to be stressed here is that it would 
destroy the peoples it was intended to liberate. Not only would their lands 
be bombed and fought through: they themselves would be destroyed by 
tens of millions. The deportations of the Balts and the annihilation of the 
Chechen republic in the Caucasus show the methods that the Soviet rulers 
would use. Western-contaminated Poles or Hungarians would need more 
drastic treatment than Caucasian Moslems. It has always been a principle 
of the Soviet security service that it is better for a hundred innocent to 
perish than for one guilty person to escape. Mass deportation during war- 
time disorganization of transport and supplies could only mean mass star- 
vation. East Europeans may to-day feel that their fate could not be worse 
than it is: it does not follow that they are right. The worst fate that can 
overtake a nation is extermination. As long as a nation exists, however 
oppressed, there can be hope for its future: extinction is definitive. 

If both acceptance of the present situation and a preventive war are 
ruled out, then the only possible policy is to remain strong and watchful, 
ready to make use of every new development that can be turned to advan- 
tage. To the impatient seeker after ‘global’ remedies and miraculous 
‘solutions’, this looks dull. But non-warlike watchfulness is not the same as 
apathy; the difference between them is the difference between realism and 
defeatism. The current debate about ‘liberation’ and ‘containment’ is 
unreal. The West cannot be secure until the nations of Eastern Europe are 
free from Stalinist imperialism. But all that Western policy has been able 
to do hitherto is to ‘contain’ Stalinist aggression and to build up its own 
strength. This is what the ‘containment policy’ has been. Whether the 
policy could have been more efficiently conducted is of course a matter of 
opinion. That President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles should talk of libera- 
tion is perfectly justifiable. The alarming feature of the presidential cam- 
paign was that Mr Dulles appeared to think that liberation could be 
quickly secured by means radically different from those used by the 
Truman Administration. In fact, no magic trick can produce liberation 
out of a hat. At the present stage, assuming that war is not forced on the 
West by Stalinist aggression, it is possible only to watch and exploit the 
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weaknesses and strains within the Stalinist empire (of which there are 
many), to understand the weaknesses on the Western side of the line, and 
to remedy these, or at least to prevent their getting worse. First among 
these weaknesses is the German problem. ' 


* * x * * * 


When Germans think of Eastern Europe they think of two things — re- 
unification of the western and eastern zones of Germany and recovery of 
the territories beyond the Oder and Neisse and the Bohemian mountains. 
Fear of German revenge is a powerful weapon in the hands of the Com- 
munist exploiters of the Polish and Czech peoples. Memories of the horrors 
of Nazi rule in the Ukraine and western Russia are an equally powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Moscow Government. Soviet propaganda does 
its best to persuade the Russian and Ukrainian peoples that America is 
supporting German revisionism, and indeed that the Americans simply 
are Nazis in a new form. It is important that the American Government 
should neither do nor say anything to help this Soviet propaganda. At the 
same time is is important for America - and indeed for the West as a whole 
- to win German support. 

Much German ingenuity is spent on schemes for reunifying their 
country. Some hope to purchase unity by neutrality. Others plan to use 
Western help in order to make Moscow disgorge the eastern zone, and 
then to obtain bits of Poland and Czechoslovakia by joining the Soviet 
Union against the West. It is worth examining the realities which lie be- 
hind such speculations. 

German democrats hope that reunion will take place on democratic 
terms. They would refuse a settlement which placed a reunified Germany 
under Communist control. They argue, however, that it is in the best 
interest of the Soviet Government to accept a reunified Germany in which 
democratic liberty, as understood in the West, would prevail; in which, 
that is, the terror régime of Pieck and the S E D would disappear. They 
believe they have something valuable to offer to Moscow in exchange for 
unity and independence - neutrality in the Cold War. United Germany, 
it is argued, must have a small army of her own for her own defence. But 
there is a wide margin between this minimum and the maximum that 
Germany could raise if she had to. There is also a wide margin between 
neutrality and membership in the Atlantic Pact. This margin is what a 
united independent Germany can offer the Soviet Government in return 


| for unity and independence. By accepting this bargain, Moscow would win 


the goodwill of the German people and protect the Soviet Union from any 
danger of attack from Western Europe. 
This project is of course, very attractive to Germans, but one may 
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doubt whether it is attractive to Moscow. To-day Moscow holds Eastern 
Germany, holds 18 million Germans and the economic resources of their 
land. It is suggested that the Soviet leaders should give up these advan- 
tages in return for a promise of goodwill and friendship. They have of 
course had some past experience of German promises. But even if they 
were prepared to forget this they would still not accept such a bargain. In 
the thirty years’ history of the Soviet Union there have been cases of re- 
treat under pressure, and cases of bargains with independent Powers, but 
there has been no case of the surrender of a satellite in exchange for good- 


will. To Western minds it may well seem that in the long run it would pay \ 


Moscow to be generous. But all Soviet history, and especially the history 
of the years 1945-52, shows that this is not how Kremlin minds work. 

In all public statements, the Soviet Government has insisted on two 
points — that an All-German Government should be formed before free 
elections are held, and that the Western Powers should recognize the 
Oder-Neisse line as final. The All-German Government would clearly 
contain a large representation of the East German puppet régime, for the 
Soviet leaders will accept no arrangement that does not place in the hands 
of their agents several of the key positions in the State machine. They 
know, of course, that West German politicians and public opinion have 
learnt something from the experience of Eastern Europe. They would 
therefore make efforts to camouflage their action. Their aim would be 
to produce not a ready-made ‘Popular Democratic’ régime but one which 
they could confidently hope to convert into a satellite within a few years. 
The model, in fact, would be something like the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment of 1945, from which in due course there emerged the Gottwald 
régime of February 1948. 

The reason for the Soviet desire to make the Western Powers finally and 
formally guarantee the Oder—Neisse line is also obvious: the odium would 
be equally shared between the Powers. Moreover, if the process of gradual 
Sovietization went well, a point might be reached when, in order finally 
to turn the scales in favour of the German Gottwald, in order to turn 
united Germany from a three-quarter satellite into a full-blooded ‘Popular 
Democracy’, an offer of part of the Oder-—Neisse territories, or of the 
Sudetenland, would prove decisive. At such a moment Moscow might 
well make the offer. 

Thus the Soviet proposals are not compatible with the proposals of the 
German neutralists. The gulf between the maximum terms acceptable to 
West German democrats and the minimum terms that can be offered at 
present by the Soviet Government is too wide. It may perhaps be argued 
that the Western Powers would have been wise to discuss Soviet proposals 


for an All-German Government, simply in order that the incompatibility | 
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might be demonstrated. But it must be admitted that the arguments against 
wasting valuable time on hair-splitting with Vyshinski are also strong. 


* * _* * * * 


It is often argued that the Soviet Government may, even under present 
conditions, outbid the Western Powers with the Germans by offering them 
part or all of the Oder—Neisse territories or of the Sudetenland. In order to 
forestall this threat, the argument goes, the Western Powers should 
promise the Germans that part or all of these lands will be restored to 
them. This argument deserves careful consideration. 

This is clearly not a matter of minor frontier rectifications: they would 
achieve nothing and would not be worth the trouble. If there is to be a 
transfer it will be of a large part of the territory annexed by Poland, or of 
the Czechoslovak territory from which the Germans were expelled. A 
transfer of territory on this scale would seriously damage Moscow’s inter- 
ests in the short term, for these territories contain very valuable economic 
resources. The Sudetenland and Silesia are great industrial centres, and 
their production has been enormously increased by the sweat and toil of 
Polish and Czech workers since 1945. Ruins have been rebuilt, old plants 
have been extended, and new industries have been created where none 
were before. The agricultural provinces to the north are less valuable, but 
even they are considerable assets. The Polish peasants have not spared 
efforts to rehabilitate the lands devastated eight years ago. There is still 
some sparsely inhabited and poorly cultivated land, but it is steadily 
diminishing. Poland’s western territories are also the region in which most 
is being done to Sovietize agriculture, through both State farms and col- 
lective farms. This increases their importance, not only to the Polish 
Communists but also to Moscow. If these lands are to be transferred, the 
populations must of course be shifted again, for there is no point in trans- 
ferring Poles and Czechs to German sovereignty. The Germans do not 
want Slav subjects, and Moscow has no wish that the Slavs should have 
German masters. But another migration of peoples would reduce to a 
shambles the industrial and agricultural economies rebuilt by such a pain- 
ful struggle during the past eight years. The economic resources of these 
regions are of great and direct importance to the whole war economy of 
the Stalinist empire. In order to be willing to sacrifice them, Stalin would 
have to be quite sure that he was gaining more than he gave up. Yet to 
transfer these territories to the satellite East German régime would gain 
Moscow nothing at all. The people of Western Germany know enough 
about the ‘democratic republic’ of Pieck and Ulbricht. These gentlemen 
in possession of Stettin or Breslau would be no more attractive than they 
are without. At most it could be hoped by the Russians that the West 
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German following of the K P D and the lunatic fringe of pro-Soviet ex- 
Nazis and ex-militarists would slightly increase. The overwhelming 
majority of West German opinion would be unimpressed. 

To transfer these territories to an independent united Germany, if such 
existed, might gain Moscow strong support. But such a Germany does not 


at present exist, and the essence of the argument above is that Moscow | 


will never take the risk of allowing it to come into existence. To transfer 
these territories to a united vassal Germany, ruled by Pieck and Ulbricht, 
might be a good bargain for Moscow, and it has been argued above that 
this may well be the ultimate aim of Soviet policy. But as neither the leaders 
of West German opinion nor the Governments of the Western Powers are 


likely to allow a united vassal Germany to be created, this too remains | 


purely hypothetical. 
From the above it follows that it is not at present to Moscow’s interest 
to revise the Oder—Neisse or the Sudeten frontier. If this is so, there is no 





need for the Western Powers to make any promises to the Germans. The | 
threat, which such promises would be designed to forestall, is unreal. They | 


would not win any substantial body of German support that cannot be 
won without it; they would help Moscow’s agents in Warsaw and Prague 
to rally the Polish and Czech peoples behind Stalin. In fact this is the only 
thing the Western Powers could do to make these nations support their 
present rulers. Germans of all shades of opinion will of course — from their 
point of view very understandably — continue to assure the Americans and 
other Western Gevernments that the German people must be promised 
its old territories if it is to be persuaded to throw in its lot with the West. 
But the truth is that the West Germans must go with the West and must 
contribute, in one way or another, to their own defence, not out of love for 
the West or in return for a territorial bribe, but because their country is 
exposed to the permanent menace of Stalinist imperialism. Their argu- 
ments are very understandable, but they are bluff and should be seen for 
what they are. 

No less unconvincing is the suggestion that the Western Powers should 
definitely guarantee the Oder—Neisse line in order to please the Poles. The 
essence of the present position is that the Western Powers are bound by | 
their consent in 1945 to the transfer of substantial German lands to Poland, 
but they never formally committed themselves to the Oder—Neisse line as | 
the permanent German-Polish frontier. If the Polish people believed that 
the Western Powers intend to deprive them of all that they received in| 
1945: of the one thing that they have gained in all their sufferings, of the 
wealth that they have created by long years of devoted toil, then indeed 
they would turn against the West. The element of uncertainty that at 
present exists in relation to their western frontier ought not to make them 
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enemies of the West, or supporters of the Quisling régime that exploits 
their labour. 

It is sometimes suggested that the Western Powers, while promising the 
Germans the Oder-—Neisse territories, should encourage the Poles to com- 
pensate themselves by the recovery of their former eastern provinces now 
annexed to the Soviet Union. In short, Yalta in reverse. This would win 
no Polish support. Some Poles feel strongly that the eastern provinces 
should be returned to them as of right, others do not much care, but none 
wish to purchase the eastern lands by the surrender of the western. But of 
the effect on the Ukrainians and White Russians, who formed a majority 
of the population in these areas even before 1939, there can be no doubt; 
it is the one thing that would rally these nations behind Stalin’s régime. 


* * * * “ * 


It is therefore likely that, unless Stalin launches a war of aggression, the 
division of Germany and the division of Europe will continue for a con- 
siderable time. In the Oder—Neisse territory the Polish position will grow 
stronger as industry develops and as the population continues to increase. 
This extremely fertile nation will have little difficulty in filling such 
sparsely covered spaces as still remain. The economies and social structures 
of Western and Eastern Germany will increasingly diverge from each 
other. The burden of the refugees on the West German economy will con- 
tinue to be heavy. Jobs are being found for most of the refugees, and in- 
deed the trends of industry and of population in Germany are likely to 
lead to problems of labour shortage rather than of surplus labour power. 
But it is obvious that the mass expulsions have distorted the German 
economy and made it more vulnerable to any external economic blows 
than it was in the 1920s. This makes it the more necessary that all the 
Western nations should help Germany to solve its economic problems, 
even at material cost to themselves. It is also obvious that partition will be 
a source of irritation to all Germans, and of opportunity to demagogues. 
This is an unpleasant prospect. It must seem intolerable to all across the 
Atlantic who seek for miraculous global short-cuts to universal peace. It 
is still more intolerable for the German nation, which has to live divided 
and menaced. It is small consolation to Germans to reflect that the Polish 
nation survived 120 years of a partition for which two German monarchs 
and a Russian Tsar were responsible, and never lost its sense of national 
unity. It is slightly more comforting for German expellees living in Western 
Germany to know that they are far freer and more prosperous than the 
Poles and Czechs who drove them from their homes. 

The truth is that the division of Germany is part of the division of 


Europe. The Germans, who plunged Europe into the catastrophe of 1939- 
8* 
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45, are suffering as a nation the mutilation which, as a result of Hitler’s 
career of nihilism, afflicts Europe as a whole. This nation, whose intel- 
lectuals have talked so much, for so long, and with so little effect, of 
Europe, and whose politicians have for so many generations proved them- 
selves such bad Europeans, has at least the chance to learn, from its own 
bitter experience, the importance of European solidarity. 

If it is unlikely that the present division of Germany and of Europe will 
be quickly ended, it is still more unlikely that it will be permanent. The 
contradictions of Stalinist imperialism are many and profound, both in 
its European colonies and in the metropolitan territory. Soviet policy will 
be affected by changes in the world balance of power — for example, by the 
reappearance of Japan as a major factor. Cracks will appear in the 
Stalinist monoliths in Eastern Europe, and it is important that Western 
policy should be watchful and ready to exploit them. There need be no 
doctrinaire priorities: if the first rift should appear in Eastern Germany, 
then full use should be made of it. There is no a priori reason why East 
Germany should or should not be free before other satellites. But Germany’s 
eastern frontier can be finally settled only by agreement between a free 
Government of united Germany and a free Government of Poland. 
Equally, the future of Lvov can be decided only between representatives of 
the Polish and Ukrainian nations. 

The scope for Western action is not large, though it might in certain 
circumstances be decisive. With great respect, one may doubt whether 
there are any wonder-weapons of psychological warfare or subversion that 
can bring the walls of Prague or Warsaw tumbling down. IIl-advised in- 
citement to the peoples of Eastern Europe to revolt against their oppressors 
can do nothing but harm. Propagandists who encourage these peoples to 
believe that Western armies are on the point of liberating them will earn 
some quick cheap popularity, but will do their listeners a poor service. But 
to refuse unjustified hopes does not mean to refuse all hope, and a policy of 
waiting is not a policy of surrender. Only to a small extent can Western 
policy create its own opportunities; it can make sure that it does not miss 
those which events offer. 
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MIDDLE EASTERN BATTLEGROUND 
Mark Alexander 


If the Cold War goes on, the Middle East must be expected to become 
one of its most important battle-fields. Most countries there have military 
alliances neither with the West nor the East; there have been frequent and 
extreme changes of governments, and the situation is far from being stable. 
Moscow’s chances of enhancing its prestige in this part of the world would 
therefore appear better than in Europe. Persia remains the principal 
danger zone, but the difference between Persia and the Arab countries is 
one of degree, not of principle. 

Direct Soviet activity in most Middle Eastern countries is restricted and 
for the most part ineffective. The Soviet Legations in Cairo, Beirut and 
elsewhere until recently published propaganda material which, however, 
had a limited circulation and made no impression on public opinion. 
(Most of these publications were discontinued during 1951-52.) The same 
is true of Soviet broadcasts, which are generally considered tedious even by 
the least sophisticated listeners outside the Soviet Union. Those responsible 
for propaganda to the Arab countries appear to believe that listeners in 
Egypt or Jordan can be interested in Kirgiz and Uzbek industrial de- 
velopment, in Turkmen songs and in the translation of Kazakh poems 
praising the great Stalin. This is a mistake, to put it mildly. Nor are the 
young Soviet attachés in the Middle Eastern capitals distinguished by 
political acumen. Most of them seem to have little understanding of po- 
litical developments outside Russia, and all are mortally afraid of taking 
any important step on their own. Reports on the dangerous activities of 
legions of Soviet super-agents should be discounted. 

Russia prefers the indirect approach, particularly in the Middle East. 
The prevailing conditions favour its tactics and lend fuel to the disruptive 
activities of both the Communist parties and the right-wing extremists, 
whether in opposition or in government. But there are exceptions, notably 
Turkey and Israel. 

The early beginnings of Communist activity in Turkey and Palestine 
are astonishingly similar; both parties were established in 1919, both 
ceased to exist in 1921 and re-emerged as sizable political factors only 
after a decade. There were comparatively many Communists in the de- 
feated Turkey of 1919: some had come from Russian prison camps, while 
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others, ex-officers and workers, had joined the movement in Germany. 
Splits and divisions soon emerged: there was an official Communist party 
recognized by the Comintern and a rival group (known as the ‘Green 
Apple’) which developed into a nationalist-Communist party, the first of 
its kind, thirty years before Tito. The official group was pronouncedly 
anti-national, and it may have been its anti-war activities at the time of 
the Greco-Turkish War that brought about its early downfall. On his re- 
turn from a Communist congress at Baku in 1920, its leader, Muhammed 
Subhi, together with practically all the members of the then ‘Politburo’ of 
the party, were attacked and drowned by an angry mob in the harbour of 
Trebizond. This, incidentally, did not deter the Kremlin from signing a 
pact of friendship and non-aggression with Kemal a few weeks later. 

During the ‘twenties and early thirties Moscow discouraged Com- 
munist activities in Turkey because it preferred good relations with the 
Turkish Government to the doubtful good which Communist activities 
could bring. Only at a later period, when relations had become markedly 
cooler, was there a new upsurge in Communist activity. The new move- 

ment, however, was dealt a fatal blow by the Russians’ aggressive over- 

confidence during and after the Second Word War, culminating in the 

demand (voiced semi-officially by two Soviet professors) that parts of 
Turkey should be ceded to the Soviet Union. This happened early in 

1945, and since then Communism has become, not altogether unreason- 

ably, tantamount to high treason. Subsequently Moscow realized how 

much its prestige had been impaired by the blunders committed in 1945, 

and territorial claims were discouraged. But apparently it was also de- 

cided that no major effort should be made to win over the Turks by 

propaganda or other means, because Russian imperialist designs could not 

be disguised in the long run, and in view of the ‘traditional enmity’ be- 

tween Russia and Turkey no serious effort was indeed made to win friends 

among the Turks. There is of course one good Turk, as there is one good 

American (Paul Robeson): the poet Nasim Hikmet, who received the 

Stalin peace prize in 1952. In 1933 he had been described by Jnprekorr, the 

Comintern weekly, as a petty-bourgeois police provocateur. His promotion 

in a sense is only logical: if all the Communist leaders of that early period 

were spies and traitors, their then antagonists must now be rewarded. 

So far as there has been any Soviet propaganda for Turkish consump- 
tion, it is apt to make enemies rather than friends. The story of the Turkish 
brigade in Korea can serve as an example: Soviet propaganda claimed at 
first that all the Turks had been killed, after having been used to cover the 
American retreat in 1950. Later the Moscow radio argued that some of 
the men had indeed remained alive, but only because they had ignomini- 
ously fled from the field of battle. It seems obvious that this line of propa- 
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ganda, even if it had been honest (which it was not), was not likely to 
evoke a friendly response in Turkey, yet Moscow’s only ambition appeared 
to be to antagonize all those Turks who were not yet anti-Soviet. The fact 
is that the Kremlin does not care for Turkish goodwill. Turkish Com- 
munist groups established in Bulgaria appear more interested in 
espionage than in propaganda, and the success of the so-called ‘Young 
Turkish Party’ in Paris, which acts as a postal distribution agency for 
crypto-Communist leaflets, has likewise been inconspicuous. 

At the same time it should be remembered that until very recently 
labour legislation was backward in Turkey: workers lacked the right to 
strike, and in many cases even the right to organize. These and other social 
gains were made only during the last year or two. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the Turkish revolution of the early ’twenties lost most of its 
impetus during the ’thirties, and considerable new headway was made 
only after 1950. ‘Objectively’ there were, and to some extent there still are, 
the prerequisites for social unrest and its exploitation by Stalinist agents, 
and if the Russians nevertheless failed to make significant progress this is 
to be explained by two basic facts: Moscow did not bother to hide its 
aggressive imperialist designs concerning Turkey, as it did with regard to 
other countries; and secondly, the Kemalist revolution has succeeded in 
establishing a Republic which, though not a major Power, is an inde- 
pendent State and has made considerable social and cultural progress. 
The politically active minority, therefore, is relatively large, much larger 
than in the Arab countries, and it has consistently displayed a responsible 
attitude. 

For similar reasons, Israel could not be considered fertile ground from 
the Communist point of view, even before the Prague and Moscow trials; 
while in recent weeks and months, since the launching of the anti-Jewish 
and anti-Israeli drive, most Stalinist positions there have become un- 
tenable. The Communist Party in Israel (M A K I) has lost all but its 
small core of militants, while the United Workers’ Party (MA PAM), 
which previously had come to accept practically all Stalinist tenets, has 
split, a very large majority expressing its opposition to the anti-Jewish line 
of the Kremlin. It has been suggested that the Kremlin intentionally dis- 
regarded the interests of Israeli Communists and Jewish Communists else- 
where as part of a much larger move towards a Soviet-Arab (and perhaps 
Soviet-German) rapprochement. Soviet purges are not, however, motivated 
as a rule by outside factors and foreign political considerations. They may 
have repercussions abroad, but these tend to be unintentional and 
secondary. The Kremlin has certainly alienated Israel by its new policy, 
but it is doubtful whether the anti-Jewish and anti-Israeli drive will have 
any palpable effect on the Arabs — apart perhaps from an occasional vote 
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favourable to Russia in the United Nations. The reaction of the Arab press 
has been one of surprise rather than of relish. Arab intellectuals, notwith- 
standing their extreme anti-Western attitude, have on the whole shown 
no enthusiasm for a régime which takes refuge in such practises. There 
have been a number of exceptions, mainly in Syria and Iraq, but on the 
whole it can be said that the Soviet ‘purge’ has diminished rather than 
enhanced Communist prestige in the Arab countries, despite its pro- 
nounced anti-Jewish tenor.* 

The cause of Communist setbacks in Turkey and Israel thus is to be 
found in Soviet national policy towards Turks and Jews, not in any lack 
of social unrest or other so-called ‘objective’ conditions in these two coun- 
tries. Even if the economic situation in Turkey and Israel were better than 
it is (and the present austerity régime in Israel will continue for two or 
three years at least), a comparatively high standard of living alone is no 
sure safeguard against Communism, as has been shown in many other 
countries. Conditions of life in the Lebanese cities are easier than in 
Turkey; yet Communism in Beirut is strong and on the upgrade, though 
the Lebanese have not the slightest reason for complaint against the West: 
they have no ‘foreign military bases’ in their countries. But then the 
Lebanon lacks a progressive and efficient government, nor has it that ele- 
mentary sense of national cohesion, of responsibility and citizenship which 
is typical of the majority of Turks or Israelis. The Turkish peasant expelled 
by the Bulgarians, the Jew from Eastern Europe or Persia, feels at home in 
his new country, while the Lebanese villager who leaves his birthplace for 
the splendours of Beirut is uprooted, and many of the younger generation 
wait only for the opportunity to emigrate to North or South America. 

It is true that the situation in the Lebanon is particularly complicated 
in view of the multitude of religious and ethnic minorities — and the fact 
that there is no majority. The esprit du clan is so strong that all functions in 
the civil service have to be shared out according to a rigid key: the 
President of the State has to be a Christian (Maronite), the Prime Minister 
a Sunni Muslim, the Finance Minister a Greek Orthodox or Protestant, 
the Minister of War a Druze, etc., and this system applies down to the least 
important assignments. This spirit of internal dissension makes a revolu- 
tion in the Lebanon unlikely; its leader would presumably have to be a 
Maronite and his deputy a Sunni Muslim, otherwise the rest of the 


country would not be co-operative. But the same spirit has paralysed the | 


* A survey of the Arab press in January/February 1953 showed that the ‘purge’ 
provoked distrust for two different reasons: (a) because it might cause a new influx 
of immigrants to Israel, and (5) because it might be the prelude to the persecution 
of other minorities, including the Muslims in Soviet Central Asia. 
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country’s development: there is Maronite and Druze esprit du clan but 
almost no Lebanese patriotism. 

Communism thrives on xenophobia, religious obscurantism and anti- 
Western chauvinism, but it has always failed when faced with a less pre- 
tentious but more deeply felt form of patriotism. The one big advantage 
the Russians have is that they are beyond the horizon, while the West is 
almost everywhere politically, economically and strategically involved. 
Yet even so Western propaganda could score heavily, in view of the new 
doctrine of Russian supremacy, as demonstrated not merely vis-d-vis the 
Turks and the Jews. After all, Moscow has Russified or Sovietized most of 
the important Arab and Persian writers and scientists, from Avicenna to 
our own days, while denying the cultural importance of the rest. It can be 
taken for certain that Arab public opinion, and especially the intelli- 
gentsia, would react sharply on learning this. Western propaganda instead 
keeps harping on the old theme of religious persecution of Islam, which 
though true is of little or no concern to the great majority of the cultural 
élite in the Arab world. 

On the political level, military dictatorship has now emerged as the new 
form of government in the Arab countries: Army leaders have taken 
matters into their hands in Egypt and Syria, while in Iraq, Jordan and 
Lebanon the Army rules from behind the scenes. This failure of parlia- 
mentary government is not surprising. There have been forty-eight 
governments in Iraq since 1921 (one every seven months) and thirty-two in 
Egypt (one for every ten months). It can be argued, of course, that 
this sort of thing also happens in Europe, but democracy in e.g. France has 
incomparably deeper roots and is hardly affected by parliamentary in- 
stability. The cause of its failure in the Arab countries is all too obvious. 
Unfortunately, military dictatorship has rarely been accompanied by a 
social reform movement, while everywhere it has given fresh impetus to a 
wave of xenophobia and extreme anti-Westernism. Conditions are least 
stable in Syria, where after a week’s absence from Damascus the Dictator, 
Colonel Shishakli, recently had to return post haste to suppress a revolt; 
the escape of such leaders as Akram Hourani (his brother-in-law) and 
Michel Aflaq (leader of the ‘Bath’ party and a former leader of the Syrian 
Communists) shows that even people who were originally prepared to 
collaborate with him now oppose Shishakli, who has become completely 
isolated. (The State Party established by him has been an utter failure.) 
If conditions in Egypt are different, the reason is that the military coup 
d’éat was accompanied by a genuine movement for social reform. But 
General Naguib and his fellow-officers seem to have been somewhat dis- 
tracted from their original course. They too have paid more attention 
to foreign policy because success there seemed more rapidly attainable 
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than domestic progress, which must necessarily take years to show 
results. 

One must remember, of course, that Naguib at first had to compete in 
demagogy with the existing political parties: the Wafd, the Muslim 
Brotherhood and, to a lesser degree, the Communists. (The alliance be- 
tween the reactionary elements in the Wafd and the Communists, stressed 
by the Dictator in recent speeches, is no mere fabrication.) It remains to 
be seen whether he can return to his original plans of domestic reform. To 
some extent the members of his Junta are by now the prisoners of their 
own oratory, having promised to ‘liberate’ the Suez Canal Zone and the 
Sudan, and thereafter Palestine (cf.. Naguib’s speech at Gaza on January 
2and, 1953.) The régime’s social reforms are not, however, inconsiderable, 
though this goes mainly for labour legislation in industry and preparations 
for land reform. By contrast, attempts to reduce prices (mainly of food) 
have failed, and the situation on the cotton market is not too good either, 
though this can hardly be attributed to the régime: it is mainly the result 
of Wafdist speculation and maladministration in 1950-51. It should be 
noted that the Government’s attempts, even when not crowned by success, 
were received favourably by a population which fervently supports social 
change. This is reflected by developments within the Egyptian Communist 
Party: in September-October 1951, when General Naguib was mainly en- 
gaged in social reform, the Party practically ceased to exist and split into 
separate groups: the ‘People’s Democratic Party’ headed by Fathi er 
Ramle, the ‘Al Tahrir’ (Liberation) movement headed by Youssef Hilmi, 
and others. These were not mere tactical manceuvres or ‘fronts’, but 
symptoms of a deep internal crisis. The Central Committee had ceased to 
exist at that time, and the Egyptian Communist Party was the only one 
not to be represented at, and not even to address a message of congratula- 
tion to the Soviet Party Congress in Moscow in October 1952. Later, 
however, in November and December, the Junta gave most of its time and 
energy to foreign political problems, in a manner not vastly different from 
that of the Wafd, and began to neglect domestic affairs, as a result of 
which the Communists recovered some of their support and again became 
active. The dissolution of their Party, together with that of all others, in 
January 1953 did not effect a great change in that respect, as they are used 
to working in semi-legality. 

The military leadership in Iraq is less progressive than that in Egypt 
and last autumn promptly handed back the reins of government to the old 
gang of conservative politicians after a short period of emergency rule. 
The financial situation is much better than in Egypt, mainly owing to the 
recent oil agreement, but the Treasury’s solvency has not so far improved 
popular well-being. As far as land tenure is concerned, Egypt, with its 
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extreme contrasts between rich and poor, is a leveller’s paradise even in 
comparison with the almost incredible polarization prevailing in Iraq. 
But in Egypt the government has at least begun to divide some of the 
largest estates, while the Iraqi Government continued until very recently to 
distribute more of the State domains to the biggest landowners. Since the 
West is still identified with the ruling clique, there is little reason to be sur- 
prised at the extreme anti-Western attitude of the opposition parties 
which boycotted the recent elections. Nor is it astonishing that 300 Com- 
munist ‘militants’ almost succeeded recently in overthrowing the Govern- 
ment. They may be able to do so in the near future, in the unlikely event 
that they receive instructions to that effect. In Iraq, as well as in Syria, 
Lebanon and Egypt, Western representatives have not even tried to estab- 
lish contact with the social reform movement, being in touch almost exclu- 
sively with the small and discredited ruling clique. The Communists, on 
the other hand, concentrate on winning over what they call the ‘forces of 
tomorrow’: not, be it noted, the industrial workers, but the intelligentsia, 
the lower middle class, politicians, students and a sprinkling of extremist 
Islamic leaders. The Cold War in the Middle East, or rather in the Arab 
countries, is a competition to win the support of the intelligentsia and the 
middle class. The West does not appear as yet to have entered this compe- 
tition, and hence it seems premature to discuss the difficulties which would 
have to be surmounted in establishing and preserving such an alliance. 
For the rest, the Western Powers had better rely on their own resources 
and on the few countries in the area which happen to be linked to Europe 
and America by their national self-interest. There may be good reasons 
for meeting nationalist demands halfway, but they are not the reasons 
one usually finds stated. It is, for example, naive to suggest that the 
relinquishment of strategic bases in Arab countries will lead to better 
relations. The contrary is more likely to be the case, any sign of weakness 
acting as an infallible stimulus to further aggression: Arab psychology in 
this respect is quite different from Indian. This is not to say that there 
may not be sound reasons for, e.g., relinquishing British control over the 
Sudan and the Suez Canal; there clearly is no sense in hanging on to 
positions that can no longer be held. But it is childish to expect gratitude, 
let alone ‘friendship’, as the reward of surrender. Islam will always opt 
for the strong, and reserve its contemptuous hatred for those whom it 
suspects of weakness. There is no region of the world where ‘appeasement’ 
is more certain to fail. Let the Western Powers display some firmness and 
they will have no lack of allies. 












































PROFESSOR TOYNBEE ANDTHE WEST 


G. F. Hudson 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 


Since Bertrand Russell in 1948 gave the first Reith Lectures under the 
title ‘Authority and the Individual’, these broadcast lectures have become 
almost a national institution. They provide a platform for serious exposi- 
tion of philosophical opinions to a public far wider than could be reached 
by writing a book, publishing articles in a learned journal or lecturing in 
a university. For the year which has just ended the Reith Lectures have 
been given by Professor Arnold Toynbee on “The World and the West’* 
and the series has been delivered at a time when the principal nations of 
the West are deadlocked in a war with Communist China, when the 
Assembly of the United Nations has just adopted proposals for ending the 
war put forward by India, when the Middle East is in a (mainly anti- 
British) ferment, and when Africa is torn by new tensions arising from the 
opposite extremes of Malanism and Mau Mau. Certainly no subject of 
high discourse could be more relevant to questions of the hour than that 
of historical relations between the Western and non-Western forms of 
civilization, and no speaker could be more appropriate than Professor 
Toynbee, whose monumental work ‘A Study of History’ has been largely 
devoted to the tracing of such relations. His wide learning and bold 
speculative mind command the most serious attention for the general 
view of human history which he has expounded in these lectures. It may 
be doubted, however, whether his theory is one which adequately ex- 
plains the phenomena of the contemporary world, and its premises 
require to be subjected to close critical analysis before it can be taken as a 
basis for far-reaching conclusions about current affairs. 

There are two possible alternative conceptions of the history of civiliza- 
tion which may be called, respectively, the unilinear and the pluralist. 
In the former the evolution from Paleolithic to Proto-Atomic Man is 
regarded as a continuous stream of development common to mankind as 
a whole and passing everywhere through a series of stages abcd... . 
Sections of mankind lag behind in earlier stages, but if they do so, they 
must in the long run either ‘catch up’ by hurrying through the stages they 


* Oxford University Press, pp. 99, 75. 6d. 
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have not yet reached, or else be replaced by peoples of more advanced 
culture. Such a view of world-history was naturally associated with the 
idea of progress as it came to be held by philosophes and liberal thinkers 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Mid-Victorian 
Englishman, counting himself ‘the heir of all the ages in the foremost 
ranks of time’, felt that he stood on a steadily ascending escalator; he 
might take some interest in his own direct line of past history, but he 
could hardly be induced to pay serious attention to non-European forms 
of civilization which he regarded much as a succéssful businessman might 
view former rivals who had either gone bankrupt or remained back-street 
shopkeepers. 

The Marxists also belonged to the same way of thinking, in spite of 
their dire predictions of social catastrophe. In contrast to the easy-going 
optimism of the bourgeois progressives, the Marxists saw an ever- 
sharpening class struggle which would explode in social revolution, but 
this likewise was an inevitable progress; the workers would necessarily 
win in the impending conflict, they would make their revolution in the 
countries that were economically the most advanced, and they would 
raise mankind to a higher level of productivity and culture. Marx and his 
followers did not take seriously the possibility either that the conflicts 
brought about by the contradictions of capitalism might involve the 
world in a reversion to primitive savagery, or that the proletarian victory 
might lead to a decline in what the Marxists themselves regarded as the 
essentials of civilization. 

The First World War, however, brought a new sense of the fragility 
and insecurity of civilized society and called in question the reality of 
progress. Liberals might hail the new era of Wilsonian self-determination 
and the League of Nations, Marxists might extol the brave new world 
created by the Russian Bolsheviks, but there was a widespread feeling, 
naturally at its strongest in defeated Germany, that the lights had indeed 
gone out in Europe. The time was ripe for a challenge to the whole 
philosophy of progress, and the challenge was delivered in Spengler’s 
Decline of the West. To the concept of continuous unilinear historical 
development Spengler opposed a pluralist doctrine; history for him was 
the record of many distinct civilizations * in various epochs of time and 
regions of the world, comparable to individual animal organisms, each 
with its own life-cycle of birth, growth, creative prime, old age and death. 
Each civilization had an essential quality that was unique, but all were 
equivalent in their corresponding phases, just as the stages of life of 


* Spengler distinguishes between a ‘culture’ and a ‘civilization’, reserving the 
latter term for the final phase of a ‘culture’. But in referring here to Spengler’s 
theory, the more normal English usage is followed. 
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individuals in different generations — childhood, adolescence and so on - 
correspond in each case. It followed from this theory that, as each civil- 
ization had its own death as well as its own life, there could be no general 
progress of mankind, except in so far as the accumulated diversity en- 
riched the experience of the contemplative historian standing outside the 
process as a detached observer. 

The most significant part of Spengler’s doctrine was his theory of 
cultural decline as applied to the West. According to Spengler, the final 
stage in the life-cycle of a civilization is an era of stability, but decreasing 
vitality, brought about by forcible political unification and institutional 
uniformity over the whole geographical area covered by the civilization. 
Having started with Kleinstaaierei and the maximum of local diversity 
and variety, the system only reaches its highest point of unity, order and 
stability when its culturally creative period is already over. The prime 
analogy for this concept is the history of the ancient world which attained 
its political unity in the Roman Empire only after Hellenism had virtually 
come to the end of its creative achievement in philosophy, science and 
the arts. Spengler inferred that Western civilization (which he considered 
to have been born in the period of confusion after the break-up of the 
Roman Empire) had in the twentieth century likewise passed the zenith 
of its creative power and reached the point at which nothing remained 
for it to do but proceed to the construction of an imperial world-state. It 
was vain, according to Spengler, for Western man to rebel against this 
destiny, for it was determined by inexorable laws of history, and an ageing 
civilization could no more renew its youth than an old man could win 
supremacy in the boxing ring. 

The political implications of Spenglerism in the context of post-1918 
Germany are only too obvious. Spengler rejected as utopian illusions the 
ideals of both Wilson and Lenin; at the same time he warned the Germans 
that there could be no going back to pre-Bismarckian German culture. 
The lesson to be learnt from the national catastrophe was not to renounce 
Bismarckian blood and iron, but to have more of it; Spengler hailed ‘the 
return of the Caesars’ and hinted that the Prussians could still be ‘the 
Romans of the modern world’. His amor fati was not merely submission to 
a repellant necessity, but was mingled with an element of pleasure; it was 
sad to think that Western civilization could never again produce a 
Shakespeare or a Beethoven, but there was consolation for a German in 
the prospect of a German world-empire - especially after the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Spengler was not a racialist, but his intellectual 
influence was one of the factors that prepared the way for Hitler. 

Historical pluralism, however, made its appeal not only to would-be 
Caesarian bidders for the salvage of an allegedly degenerate civilization, 
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but also to philosopher-historians who had quite different reasons for 
believing in its degeneracy. For certain thinkers whose outlook was 
shaped by a deeply religious temperament, and for whom the inner 
meaning of a culture lay in its religious faith, the West was in decline and 
was threatened with catastrophe, not because the democracies had been 
so unkind as to break the military power of the German Reich, but 
because for more than two centuries Western civilization had set aside its 
traditional religious inspiration and developed on secularist lines. As 
Professor Toynbee puts it in the fourth of his Reith Lectures: 


This great spiritual revolution overtook the Western world towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, when a hundred years’ trial of waging 
savage and inconclusive civil wars under the colours of rival religious sects 
had at last disgusted the Western peoples, not only with wars of religion but 
with religion itself. The Western world reacted to this disillusioning, self- 
inflicted experience of the evils of religious fanaticism by withdrawing its 
treasure from religion and reinvesting it in technology; and it is this utili- 
tarian technological excerpt from the Bible of our Western civilization, with 
the fanatical religious page torn out, that has run like wild-fire round the 
world during the past two and a half centuries, from the generation of Peter 
the Great to the generation of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. 


For anyone who accepts the Weltanschauung of Saint Augustine and 
places the real significance of human life in a ‘City of God’, it is, of course, 
quite logical to regard Western civilization as having fallen into a decline 
with the ‘great spiritual revolution’ of the seventeenth century. In com- 
parison with the fatal defection from religious faith, only secondary 
importance can be attached, from this point of view, to the advance of 
science from the time of Descartes, to the vast increase in material pro- 
ductivity and control over natural forces since the first steam engines, to 
the development of parliamentary government, freedom of speech and 
political democracy since 1688, or to the more recent growth of policies 
of social welfare for extending the benefits of modern knowledge and 
material well-being from privileged minorities to the masses. It must be 
emphasized that a man of strong religious conviction is quite entitled to 
hold the belief that the last two and a half centuries, which have seen 
changes in human life more profound and far-reaching than any others 
since the invention of agriculture, have been on balance a regress rather 
than a progress, and he has two world wars, the gas-chambers of the S S 
and the murderous farces of Communist state trials to adduce in support 
of his argument. But it is also clear that anyone who holds such a view 
cannot be reckoned a wholehearted defender of those Western values 
which are not directly based on religion; he necessarily sees Western 
civilization in its present crisis not as a progressive way of life and thought 
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under heavy attack by malign destructive forces, but as a sinful society 
getting what it deserves. 

Professor Toynbee regards Western civilization as fundamentally a 
creation of the Christian religion, but considers that during the last two 
and a half centuries it has been ‘post-Christian’. It is during this last 
period, however, that it has spread over the whole world, either through 
colonization from Western Europe or through the adoption of Western 
technology by non-Western peoples. Professor Toynbee contrasts this 
recent spread of ‘secularized’ Western civilization with the earlier resist- 
ance of Eastern countries to the propagation of Christianity, and finds in 
it an illustration of a law of ‘encounters’ between civilizations: 


to the effect that a fragment of a culture, split off from the whole and 
radiated abroad by itself, is likely to meet with less resistance and therefore 
likely to travel faster and farther than the culture as a whole when this is 
radiated en bloc. Our Western technology, divorced from our Western 
Christianity, has been accepted not only in China and Japan, but also in 
Russia and in many other non-Western countries, where it was rejected so 
long as it was offered as part and parcel of a one and indivisible way of life, 
including Western Christianity as well. 


But what exactly is the relation between Western technology and 
Christianity? This is not a question of approval or disapproval, but of 
historical judgment. If Western technology were a sort of emanation of 
the Christian faith, we should expect to find it developing just as much in 
Eastern Orthodox as in Western Catholic Europe, and more strongly in 
medieval than in modern times. In fact, however, its phenomenal growth 
in association with free scientific thinking has been characteristic of the 
‘post-Christian’ period, and before its decisive forward movement in the 
seventeenth century its tradition goes back to the revival of classical 
Greek studies in the Italian Renaissance, with sporadic medieval fore- 
runners, all in contact in one way or another with Greek origins. Modern 
science and technology indeed belong not to the Christian but to the 
Hellenic part of the inheritance of Western civilization. The most 
Christian part of our history was the medieval - the age of Peter the 
Hermit and Saint Bernard, of the Gothic cathedrals and the Scholastic 
philosophy of Dante and Aquinas. But from the period of the Renaissance, 
Western Europe has developed along different lines, and although retain- 
ing a rich legacy from the medieval world, its civilization has been in 
essentials a renewal and continuation of the Hellenic. This basic fact is 
obscured in Professor Toynbee’s historical scheme, as in Spengler’s, by 
the concept of Western civilization as a unit quite distinct from the Greco- 
Roman. According to both Spengler and Toynbee, the Hellenic or Greco 


Roman civilization completed its life-cycle and came to an end before 
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Western civilization was born. There is a relation of the later to the earlier 

system which Professor Toynbee calls ‘affiliation’, but this does not affect 
the basic separateness. On this view there is no fundamental break in 
European history between Charlemagne and the twentieth century, but 
there is a fundamental break somewhere between Augustus and Charle- 
magne. Moreover, there is a geographical displacement as well as a 
succession in time. For Professor Toynbee, Western civilization has 
belonged from the beginning to Northern Europe rather than to the 
Mediterranean; in one of his books he says that its homeland lies between 
Winchester and Cologne. This ‘Gothic’ bias represents the opposite pole 
of historical interpretation from the anti-medievalism of the school of 
Gibbon; both extremes involve a distortion, but the Gibbonian goes less 
wide of the mark for an understanding of the antecedents of the modern 
world, 

If it is once admitted that modern science and technology belong not 
to the Christian, but to the Hellenic, tradition of our civilization, the 
problem of the separation of Western technology from Christianity does 
not arise. But another problem does arise - that of the separation of 
Western technology from the intellectual freedom and rationality which 
are the essence of the Hellenic tradition. For the scientific knowledge 
which through its application to production, transport, communications 
and warfare has transformed the material conditions of life all over the 
world is historically the product of a certain mental attitude - the 
‘methodic doubt’ of Descartes, the refusal to accept any proposition 
merely on authority, whether scriptural, ecclesiastical or governmental, 
the claim to subject every doctrine to critical analysis and every hypo- 
thesis to the test of observation and experiment. Can, then, the tech- 
nology which has been the outcome of this freethinking activity be separ- 
ated from it and become an independant cultural factor developing on 
its own? 

We may extend the question even further and ask whether Western 
technology can in the last resort flourish without political liberty also. 
Historically, Greek freedom of thought was closely linked with the citizen 
rights of city-republics, and a similar connection is found again in modern 
European history. It is hardly possible in the long run to combine an - 
unrestricted critical activity of the mind in the field of natural science 
with an unquestioning acceptance of authority in everything that con- 
cerns human society and government. Either the mind in its study of 
nature is brought under the control of religious or ideological authority, 
or else the critical spirit invades the realm of politics. The essence of 
political democracy in fact is not the universal franchise (which can be a 
mere empty form, as in the ‘elections’ of totalitarian states), but freedom 
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of criticism, extending both to the institutions of society and to the 
particular policies, acts and statements of governments. It is true that 
there have been cases of patronage of free scientific thought by ‘en- 
lightened despots’, and from this it may be inferred that there is no 





essential incompatibility between intellectual liberty and authoritarian | 


government. But these exceptional conditions have been due, partly to 
a disjunction, and even conflict, between the spiritual and temporal 
authorities in society, and partly to unawareness on the part of rulers of 
the risks incurred in allowing men to think freely. After the French 
Revolution the defenders of monarchical absolutism were less disposed 
to tolerate philosophes, and Metternich was quite right, from his own point 
of view, when he said of both religious dogmas and principles of govern- 
ment that ‘to discuss them is often dangerous and always useless’. In our 
time the ruling parties of totalitarian régimes are fully alive to the anti- 
despotic tendencies of uncontrolled critical thinking; they combine both 
ideological and political authority in complete fusion, and they set out to 
suppress any questioning either of their basic doctrine or of the particular 
versions of fact which they find it at any given moment convenient to 
propagate. 

When he comes to consider whether Western technology can be 
successfully adopted by non-Western civilizations in detachment from its 
original context, Professor Toynbee is not entirely consistent. He speaks 
of ‘the almost world-wide dissemination of a technological splinter flaked 
off from our Western civilization since the close of the seventeenth 
century’. On the other hand, he quotes examples showing that the 
adoption of Western technology by Eastern peoples has usually been 
followed by important social and political changes and that rulers who 
thought they could have a Western-style army and navy without affecting 
traditional ways of life have often got more than they bargained for. 
Thus we are told how Mehmed Ali of Egypt engaged European experts 
to run an arsenal without any idea of undermining Islam, but the 
Europeans insisted on starting a maternity hospital for their families, and 
Egyptian women then also began to frequent it, causing a breach in 
Moslem religious custom. Similarly, Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey did 
his best to suppress liberal opinions in his realm, but sent young army 
officers to Western Europe for military training, with the result that they 
became carriers of the forbidden thoughts. Industrialization brings even 
greater havoc, and Gandhi, though he became India’s national leader, 
signally failed to persuade his countrymen to retrace their steps to a pre- 
industrial economy. Western technology has indeed everywhere disrupted 
the traditional cultures of the East. The question of today is no longer 


whether they can be preserved intact, but whether their inevitable trans- 
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formation will reflect predominantly Western liberal or Marxist-Leninist 
influence. 

Russian Communism has three great advantages for competing with 
the West in Asia. In contrast to the Moslem, Hindu and Confucian 
traditional cultures it is, as Professor Toynbee calls it, a “Western heresy’ ; 
it is of the modern world, mechanized, industrial, even nominally demo- 
cratic. At the same time it is completely authoritarian, and thus fulfils 
yearnings for a father-priest-king among peoples accustomed over 
millennia to religious direction and autocratic’ monarchy. Finally, by 
anti-imperialist propaganda it can exploit all the jealousies and resent- 
ments evoked by the era of Western power ascendancy and expansion. 
Nevertheless, in view of these advantages which Communism enjoys, 
what is remarkable in the recent history of Asia is not that Moscow has 
had so much success, but that it has had so little. Against the Communist 
victory in China must be set the liberal-democratic developments in 
Turkey, India and Japan. Though the danger of a Russo-Chinese con- 
quest of Asia remains, the situation from a Western point of view provides 
no cause for despair. But what is of supreme importance in the contest of 
ideologies is that the liberal West should manifest faith in its own values. 
Faith in political liberty, in toleration and freedom of thought, in a 
critical, rational attitude towards life, cannot, of course, have the same 
quality of fanatical devotion which imbues the adherent of a totalitarian 
doctrine. Yet there is such a thing as faith in freedom itself which the 
finest minds of the West in modern times have always felt as having the 
force of religious belief; it needs again to be proclaimed as a gospel by 
those who accept it. To repudiate it is to abandon Western civilization — as 
so many restless spirits seeking short cuts to paradise have in fact done. 
The trahison des clercs is indeed the fundamental threat to the Western 
way of life; it has more of danger in it than any menace of mere military 
conquest. Our very freedom forbids that intellectual desertion should be 
countered by persecution, but this renders it all the more necessary that 
it should be fought with the weapons of the spirit by those who are not 
prepared to surrender the pass. 

Unfortunately Professor Toynbee must be counted among the deserters. 
For him ‘secularized’ Western civilization is past praying for. Dwelling on 
his favourite theme, he writes: 


We Westerners were gratified when we saw the Japanese and Chinese, 
who had rejected our Western civilization in its religious version, accepting 
it in a secularized version in which technology instead of religion had been 
given the place of honour. . . . But we have lived to see this secular 
Western dispensation disappoint us in both countries. In Japan it bred a 
disastrous militarism; in China it bred a disastrous political corruption. 
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. . » In offering the Chinese and Japanese a secularized version of our 
Western civilization, we have been offering them a stone instead of bread, 
while the Russians, in offering them Communism as well as technology, 
have been offering them bread of a sort — gritty, black bread if you like to 
call it so; but that is still an edible substance that contains in it some grain 
of nutriment for the spiritual life without which man cannot live. 


Professor Toynbee apparently finds food for spiritual life in the fanati- 
cism of Communist belief, even though it is godless, but none at all in 
Western ideals of a disinterested search for truth, political liberty and 
respect for human rights. He does not himself, however, like the ‘gritty’ 
flavour of Communism, so he seeks -his own religion elsewhere. Rather 
surprisingly, in spite of his nostalgia for the Gothic past, he does not look 
forward to a revival of Christianity. His hopes are set on the future 
emergence of a new universal religion, which, by drawing on analogies 
from ancient history, he suggests is due to arrive shortly. 

We might be consoled in our troubles by this prospect if we could feel 
sure that the new religion would really have a chance to do its work. But 
if we just sit around waiting for it, mankind may fall under totalitarian 
rule in the meantime, and it is difficult to see how the new religion could 
then ever get started. The Caesars of the post-liberal era would certainly 
not allow an insurgent faith to be propagated by glorious martyrdoms; 
all that, as George Orwell has explained in Nineteen Eighty-four, is now 
quite out of date. If Nero had had the resources of the M V D at his dis- 
posal, the early Christians would have been publicly confessing how in 
their vileness they had set fire to Rome on the instructions of the King 
of Parthia. In these days, it seems, a certain minimum of liberty is essential 
even for the spread of a new religion. So perhaps the unspiritual West can 
still prepare the way for the future Messiah simply by defending such 
poor principles as it has. 
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THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE IN SOVIET 
LITERATURE 


H. M. Hayward 
Department of Russian, University of Leeds 


Apart from occasional historical novels the bulk of contemporary Soviet 
literature is concerned with topical themes. During the last few years 
there has been a vast output of novels, plays and poems on various ‘cold 
war’ subjects — the machinations of the ‘Anglo-American imperialists’ 
against the Soviet Union and the popular democracies, the struggle of 
colonial peoples against imperialist domination and, perhaps most of all, 
‘the fight for peace’. The picture given to the Soviet public in these works 
of the non-Soviet world is almost uniformly black. Gloom, terror and 
utter despair reign in the outer darkness. The only bright spot is the love 
of ‘ordinary people’ everywhere for the Soviet Union and their determina- 
tion to thwart the foul designs of their capitalist bosses. 

In sharp contrast to the literature on external themes, works on life 
within the Soviet Union seek to convey the impression of a confident and 
happy people successfully building Communism in more or less harmoni- 
ous collaboration with the Party of Lenin and Stalin. All of this literature 
is, needless to say, characterized by the bland assumption that the inter- 
ests of the Party and the people are identical and that there can be no 
conflict between the two. It is, furthermore, avowedly didactic in that it 
is not concerned with the objective description of society (this would be 
the unpardonable heresy of ‘naturalism’) but with the transformation of 
society and the re-education of men in accordance with the Communist 
conception of what they should be. In Soviet literature, therefore, man 
and human relations tend to be presented in a way which makes it difficult 
for a reader unacquainted with Soviet reality to distinguish what is 
objectively true, or at least plausible, from what is merely a projection of 
official desires and aspirations. One of the most striking features of the 
Stalinist doctrine is the apparent belief in the perfectibility of man and 
the unceasing attempt to create an ideal human being quite abstract in 
his perfection (as understood by the Party). The obstinate refusal of the 
ordinary Russians to conform to the ideal is a source of desperation to 
their rulers. Only in literature is it possible for the wish-dream to be ful- 
filled. The real cause of Zoshchenko’s downfall was the fact that the 
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characters he portrayed showed all too clearly how far removed Soviet 
man is from the ideal at which the Party aims. 

Writers are constantly being exhorted to show in their works what are 
described as ‘the shoots of Communism’. One such ‘shoot’, cultivated with 
particular tenderness in Soviet literature, is the new altruistic attitude to 
work which is said to be gaining ground among Soviet people. The 
‘positive’ figures in present-day Soviet literature are shown as working for 
the sheer joy of working, for the victory of Communism, for the sake of the 
Fatherland and out of boundless devotion to the Party and comrade 
Stalin, but never for self-advancement or financial gain. There can be 
little doubt, however, that this happens more frequently in literature than 
in real life, since the Soviet Government has not yet seen fit to modify the 
system of graded material incentives combined with draconic labour laws 
which are still, apparently, the most effective means of getting people to 
work. The following monologue from the play Conscience by Chapurin 
(1950) is typical of the unconvincing way in which the new attitude to 
labour is portrayed: 


. . . last winter our factory held a Stakhanovite watch* in honour of the 
memory of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. Some of our workers were resting in the 
rest-room belonging to the factory. It’s about twelve versts from here. They 
heard about the watch and went to the director of the rest-home; let us go, 
they said, we will go and do this watch, and then we will come back and 
finish off our rest. But the director wouldn’t hear of it. You can’t and there’s 
an end of it, he said. And to make certain he ordered that none of them 
should be issued with outer clothing during that day. Well, and what do 
you think our chaps did? They said they wanted to go out ski-ing — the 
whole rest-home. The director simply melted with joy — that’s a different 
matter, he said . . . he gave them a physical culture instructor and sent 
them off with his blessing. He waited and waited, it was already growing 
dark, but there was no sign of the skiers. The poor fellow was quite upset — 
he thought they must have frozen to death. But it turned out they were work- 
ing at the blast-furnaces . . . they had run away from the rest-home to 
the factory. 


Although this kind of misrepresentation of the mentality and behaviour 
of Soviet people considerably reduces the value of Soviet literature as a 
source of information about Soviet society, it is nevertheless possible to 
gain some idea of the workings of the Soviet system by reading Soviet 
fiction. To a large extent this is due to the fact that in order to accom- 
plish its task of ‘re-making’ man, literature must obviously teach by nega- 
tive as well as positive example, although the author must of course 
ensure that the positive shall triumph in the end. Side by side with the 
image of the selfless worker we find the worker who is intent on personal 


* ‘Stakhanovite watch’ is the name given to extra shifts worked in factories on the 
occasion of the various anniversaries and holidays in the Soviet calendar. 
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| gain or the ‘slacker’. In all spheres of Soviet life, as we learn from the 
‘incessant lamentations of the Soviet press, there are still to be found 
persons imbued with ‘bourgeois’ ideas. In literature the image of such 
| temnants of the past’ has become as highly conventionalized as that of 
the positive hero and therefore equally unconvincing, but the regularity 
with which they occur suggests that they are a permanent source of 
anxiety to the régime. It is interesting that in much Soviet literature of 
' recent years the plot of the novel or play is based on a conflict (this is the 
word used by Soviet literary critics) between the standardized negative 
| sod positive characters. With minor variations the conflict is nearly 
' always the same, so that the dénouement of a Soviet novel or play is 
monotonously predictable after one has read the first few chapters - a 
fact which has been much criticized in the press of late. This standard 
plot may be presented schematically as follows: 

The scene of the action is a factory or kolkhoz. The characters are, for the 
most part, representatives of the ‘managerial’ classes; ordinary workers 
and peasants only appear episodically, if at all. The chief character, 
Comrade X, is director of the factory or president of the kolkhoz, or is in 
some similar position of authority. Comrade X is generally a self-assertive, 
blustering and dictatorial person who rules his factory or kolkhoz with an 
jiron hand. In many ways he is the Soviet counterpart of the Moscow 
merchant in Ostrovsky’s plays, of which he is indeed the literary descend- 
ant. It is significant that he is frequently described by the word ‘samodur’ 
(a self-willed tyrannical person who behaves with extreme arbitrariness 
towards his employees and members of his family), which was first given 
currency in the Russian language by Ostrovsky. Apart from being a 
‘samodur’, Comrade X usually has some other shortcoming which 
eventually leads to his downfall. It may be nepotism, a routine outlook, 
|the suppression of criticism, complacency or something even more repre- 
hensible, such as obsequiousness towards things foreign, or peculation. 
The opposite of the ‘samodur’ is the so-called ‘liberal’ who fails to maintain 
discipline among his subordinates, with the result that production targets 
are not fulfilled. However, whether he is a ‘liberal’ or a ‘samodur’, Com- 
rade X will brook no interference with the way in which he runs his enter- 
prise to which he characteristically refers as ‘my’ instead of the orthodox 
‘our’. In the early stages of the plot’s development he seems to be as 
firmly entrenched in his position as any capitalist entrepreneur, but un- 
fortunately he has a rival whom we may call Comrade Y. Comrade Y sees 
the defects of Comrade X and knows how to take advantage of them. 
Generally he is a younger man and always an insufferable prig. Whereas 
(X’s horizon is limited to his own factory or kolkhoz and his ambition 
reaches no further than the fulfilment of his own production target, Y 
thinks of the entire country and the fulfilment of the Five Year Plan as a 
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whole. He is, in fact, the model Soviet executive, seemingly devoid of 
personal ambition, who knows how to anticipate the Party’s every wish. 

At the moment, however, he is unable to apply his statesmanlike qualities, 
since he occupies only a rather subordinate post, such as that of chief 
engineer, agronomist or foreman. X, of course, loathes him and does 

everything in his power to thwart and humiliate him and, if possible, to| 
get rid of him altogether. 

The struggle between X and Y is generally a fierce one. Each of them 


has his partisans and stooges, and each by various intrigues tries to oust | 


the other. A characteristic ‘socialist realist’ touch is that members of the 
same family may find themselves in opposite camps. Comrade X’s wife or 
daughter, for instance, may be a supporter of Comrade Y. In some cases, 
X and Y themselves are related. Literature thus plays an important part 
in the attempt to educate people in the idea that the interests of the Party 
must always take precedence over family ties. In literature, if not in life, 
a man’s whole family may turn away from him because of some petty 
misdemeanour or ‘defect’. 

The dénouement to the ’conflict’ between X and Y comes with the 
intervention of Comrade Z, who is the deus ex machina of Soviet fiction. 
Often he is secretary of the district or regional committee of the Party 
(raikom or obkom), or a member of the Party bureau of the enterprise in| 
which the conflict is taking place. By some sort of magic he completely 
transforms X, who now ceases to roar like a lion and becomes quite lamb- 
like in his meekness. So complete is his metamorphosis that he hands over 
his job to his erstwhile enemy, the now triumphant Y, with scarcely a 
murmur. The final scene is one of universal reconciliation after X has 
humbly confessed his faults and given an undertaking to mend his ways 
in future. There are variations of the dénouement in which X is unmasked 
as a ‘hostile element’, but this has been comparatively rare in the last few 
years, except in some works dealing with more serious ideological 
deviations such as cosmopolitanism and bourgeois nationalism. Some 
authors also dispense with Comrade Z and allow their negative charac- 
ters to be ‘re-made’ (this is the technical term) under the pressure of 
public opinion. 

An excellent example of the manner in which this eternal triangle} 
works is to be found in the play Kalinovaya Roshcha (‘Hazel Grove’), by A. 
Korneichuk, which was awarded a Stalin prize in 1950. ‘Hazel Grove’ is 
the name of a kolkhoz whose president, Ivan Romanyuk, is a ‘liberal’. He 
has presided over the kolkhoz for ninteeen years and now seems inclined to 
rest on his laurels. He has no desire to make his kolkhoz into a ‘foremost’ 
one, because that would mean raising the labour norms of his worker. 
His philosophy, which he defends vigorously against his opponents, is 
summed up in the sentence: ‘there are no heroes without backward 
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void of people’. His chief opponent is an ex-sailor, Vetrovoi, whom he has sacked 
’ wish! from his post as vice-president of the kolkhoz and relegated to a minor 
alities, position as head of a brigade of fishermen. In dismissing Vetrovoi, 
f chief Romanyuk had the support of the majority of the koikhozniks, as Vetrovoi 


oe himself explains in the following passage: 

€, to! 

When I returned from the war I was appointed to the administration (of 

P thems the kolkhoz) and elected vice-president. I worked out a plan to make a 
decisive change in the kolkhoz, to raise labour discipline and to increase 

0 oust} production norms so that . . . all the brigades should be foremost and 

of the the brigadiers real commanders, so that the president of the kolkhoz should 

vife or be the captain of a cruiser and not of a flotilla of wooden skiffs, because you 

cannot row to Communism with oars. I started a battle with the president, 


cases, to Com 
t part but the majority did not support me. 

Party| He goes on to say that his defeat came about because 
n life, 


petty I didn’t prepare anyone, I didn’t consult the aktiv (the Party organization 
of the kolkhoz) ; I thought that I could do it all by myself and that if I read 
out my plan at the meeting, everybody would vote for it, but it misfired. 
h the That was my first mistake.'My second mistake was that I became heated at 


ction. the meeting and said: If you do not accept my plan, then remove me from 
Party the post of vice-president! Romanyuk seized on this and appointed me head 
ise in of the fishing brigade. 


letely| The speciousness of this explanation is evident, but the author would be 
lamb-| guilty of the grave offence of ‘distorting Soviet reality’ if he gave the real 
s over} reason for Vetrovoi’s dismissal. It is one thing to portray an individual 
ely a} ‘slacker’ as a contemptible exception in the community, but to suggest 
< has} that the majority of workers in a factory or kolkhoz might not like the idea 
ways} of doing more work for the same wages would be a gross contravention of 
asked} all the rules of ‘socialist realism’. This is certainly not what Stalin meant 
st few! by urging Soviet authors to ‘write the truth’. 
gical} The inevitable climax to the conflict between Romanyuk and Vetrovoi 
Some} comes when the latter succeeds in calling a general meeting of the kolkhoz 
arac-} members, in the presence of the secretary of the local Party committee. 
ire of} We do not learn what actually happens at this meeting. Instead of show- 
ing how the conflict is resolved, the author introduces a comic interlude 
angle} which has nothing to do with the main theme of the play. All we 
oy A.| see is that when Romanyuk emerges from the meeting he is no longer 
ve’ is} president of the kolkhoz and a completely changed man. In a conversation 
’. He} with Batura, a writer staying in the kolkhoz, he explains that he is handing 
edto} over to Vetrovoi and going off to work as an ordinary labourer in a neigh- 
most’| bouring kolkhoz which previously, much to his irritation, Vetrovoi had 
‘kers.} held up to him as a model from which he should take an example. The 
ts, is} following dialogue between him and Batura gives some idea of what 
watd| happened at the meeting: 
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ROMANYUK: My phase has ended and a new one has begun. There is a 
law which we were told about in the political education circle. At the time 
I could not understand it at all, but now, although I cannot remember 
what it is called, I can feel it acting on myself very well. It’s a word which 
means . . . when everything changes. . . . 

BATURA: Evolution ? 

ROMANYUK: No, not that. Well, for example, in our kolkhoz the majority 
thought that everything was all right, they were all satisfied. Only the fore- 
most people (meaning Vetrovoi and his supporters) said that this was not 
so. Nobody noticed how the majority went over to the side of the foremost 
people, and at the meeting there was an explosion. Comrade Stalin often 
mentions this law. 

BATURA: The law of the dialectic? 

ROMANYUK: That’s it. Such a dialectic happened to us that the whole 
of my administration went to the devil. Ugh, it’s a powerful one, is this 
law! 

This passage gives a remarkably vivid idea of the confused way in which 
Russians understand the philosophy which governs their lives. If a member 
of the ruling class, such as Romanyuk, is supposed to be having difficulty 
in understanding the dialectic - except at the moment when he falls 
victim to it - one can imagine how incomprehensible it must be to the 
‘broad masses’. Probably no régime in history has succeeded to such an 
extent as the Soviet régime in isolating itself from the people by such an 
impenetrable fog of claptrap. A curious result of thirty years’ intensive 
political education is that the speech of the semi-literate Soviet masses 
abounds with words, often pronounced in a malapropized form, such as 
idealism, materialism, formalism, cosmopolitanism, etc. Apart from the 
fact that they are, roughly speaking, ‘good’ or ‘bad’, the vast majority of 
ordinary people have little idea of what they really mean, or rather of 

what the Party means by them. 

The situation described in ‘Hazel Grove’ and, mutatis mutandis, in a 
great many other works of post-war Soviet literature, reveals the basic 
mechanism of Soviet society, which is the ‘dialectic’. It is, however, an 
artificial dialectic. Y replaces X, not at the wish of the majority, but owing 
to the intervention of outside forces represented by Comrade Z. The 
literary presentation of the eternal triangle corresponds to reality only 
superficially, since the real inner thoughts and motives of the people 
affected by it are not and cannot be revealed. The obvious artistic weak 
ness of the literary scheme - its failure to convince the reader that X i 
really ‘re-made’ — is conditioned by a corresponding weakness in the tte 
angle as it operates in life. Whereas in literature the Romanyuks leave tht 
stage completely reconciled to humiliation and demotion, in real life thert 
can be no question of reconciliation. In life, as well as in literature, lions 
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may appear to be metamorphosed into lambs, but in nine cases out of ten 
the metamorphosis is more apparent than real. Bitter experience has 
taught Soviet people that resistance to the Stalinist ‘dialectic’ is not only 
futile, but suicidal. Hence the extraordinary spectacle of scholars and 
writers denouncing their life’s work, with praise to Stalin on their lips. 
To regard such sudden conversions as sincere would be to do a grave in- 
justice to the majority of those concerned. 

The artificial dialectic is both the strength and the weakness of the 
Soviet system. By this means the Party keeps society in a constant state of 
flux and this prevents the formation of stable classes which might eventu- 
ally threaten its supremacy. This is particularly important in the admin- 
istrative and economic apparatus, where resentment against Party inter- 
ference is undoubtedly strong. The weakness of the system, as the Party 
realizes only too well, is the fact that it creates in vast numbers those 
‘hidden enemies’ of the régime whose presence necessitates recurrent 
purges. By forcing people to adopt a mask, the Soviet régime has absolu- 
tely no means of distinguishing loyal citizens from disloyal ones. It is for 
this reason that every purge affects the guilty and the innocent indis- 
criminately. The Party knows that the ‘law of the dialectic’, on which its 
power depends, creates an immense potential ‘fifth column’, and that no 
amount of propaganda, by literature or any other means, can reconcile 
people to its operation. On the contrary, this propaganda has probably 
had the opposite effect from that intended, in that it has shown people how 
to mask themselves when the situation requires it. In fact, the literary 
scheme is so patently false that it has lost what little ‘educative’ value it 
may ever have had. This no doubt explains why writers are now being 
told that they do not necessarily have to ‘re-make’ their ‘negative’ charac- 
ters, and that they should concentrate more on educating their readers in 
‘vigilance’. Judging by some recent pronouncements, it looks as though 
literature is going to become little more than a handmaiden of the 
security services. In Kommunist of December 1952 we read, for example, 
that 

. . - false people, fearing the just anger of the Soviet people, cunningly mask 

themselves, trying to hide their base nature and low aspirations. Soviet 

satire must teach people to identify the old, to recognize bearers of disease 

and vice (sic), under whatever mask they may conceal themselves and 

however much they may boast of past services. 
It seems also that the embellishment of reality characteristic of post-war 
Soviet literature has outlived its usefulness. It is now being frankly admit- 
ted that writers gloss over the negative features of life. They are now being 
urged to devote more attention to the seamy side of Soviet conditions, but 
at the same time they must be careful to avoid ‘slander’. It remains to be 
seen how successfully they will cope with their new task. 








LITTERATURE ENGAGEE AGAIN 
J. G. Weightman 


Another blow has just been struck on behalf of littérature engagée; a muffled 
blow, however, very unlike the resounding wallop delivered by Jean-Paul 
Sartre in 1948 or the pugnacity of the English ’thirties. Literature for an Age 
of Science,* by Professor Hyman Levy and Miss Helen Spalding, is a blood- 
less book, written without indignation, vigour or humour. Only once in 
250 pages does a smile dimple the faces of its serious authors; it occurs on 
page 23: 

The nineteenth century, like all earlier partially civilized epochs, had 
its tabus; sex, for example, a branch of human experience we had with. us 
even in the nineteenth century. 

For the rest, they pursue an even tenor of drabness, speaking about ‘im- 
passioned imagination’ in the style of a company report; or should we say 
of a doklad, for we are reminded more than once of the bleak, unliterary 
wastes of the Literaturnaya Gazeta? Professor Levy contributes not infre- 
quently to Communist periodicals. That this book is written from a politi- 
cal point of view is clear; the whole thesis is political and there are 
references to the inarticulate masses and to ‘the fading relics of a bygone 
colonial administration’. Yet no political party is mentioned — a curious 
fact which recalls the behaviour of my regretted English Communist 
friends, who would often adopt a conspiratorial attitude in broad day- 
light. Professor Levy and Miss Spalding cannot fear persecution; they 
both enjoy academic immunity. Why then, if they are Communists, do 
they advance to the middle of the market-place to bury their heads 
ostrichwise, and display only their neo-Marxist feathers ? By so doing they 
defeat their own purpose, for the average unsuspecting reader will take 
their veiled attacks on American witch-hunting for normal Socialist 
criticism of Russian dictatorship. In any case, they seem to do their best 
to discourage any reader by inflicting on him such penitential remarks as: 

It is through the written word that the writer makes contact with the 
reader. 

When they allow themselves the luxury of a metaphor, they hamstring it 
before it has had time to get moving: 


* Methuen 153s. 
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Life leaps forward on limbs of experience, but words which, like a trigger, 
may suddenly release a burst of energy, a cloud of thoughts, or a welling of 
emotion, may also fail through sheer inadequacy. It is when we make the 
effort to communicate this leaping experience to others, when we seek to 

| fuse it with their special experience, that the weakness of language begins 
to show. 


Certainly Professor Levy’s and Miss Spalding’s words do not easily 
communicate to us their ‘leaping experience’, and it is strange that two 
people with so little zest for language should bother about literature at all. 
Yet, although they have none of the copious brilliance that Sartre dis- 
| played in Qu’est-ce que la Littérature?, we must admit that, like him, they are 
| partly in the right. Their thesis and many of their incidental remarks 
deserve more attention than their book is likely to get. 

Their main argument, slightly disguised by their title, is the same as 
Sartre’s. It is the sound contention that everything in a given society is 
interdependent. Literature is a function of society, so that there is always 
an intelligible relationship between a society and the kind of literature it 
produces. This has been obscured in the immediate past by analytical 
thought and the intense cultivation of individualism. Sartre argues that 
analysis and individualism are bourgeois characteristics and that the isola- 
tion of writers as devotees of Art for Art’s sake or poétes maudits, or even as 
} would-be impartial ‘realists’, is a symptom of social unhealthiness. Lan- 
guage itself binds us all together; a linguist would say (although neither 
Sartre nor Levy/Spalding use the image) that all speakers of a given 
language are being fed more or less by the same blood-stream. Therefore, 
if a writer looks upon himself as an outcast, as a misunderstood genius or 
as an exquisite sensibility living above the common herd, he has simply 
worked himself into the paradoxical situation of being at loggerheads with 
his material and his audience. Sartre has some particularly impressive 
pages on the various concealed forms that irresponsibility can take. Both 
Sartre and Levy/Spalding give us a rapid sketch of their respective literary 
histories from this point of view, showing how far various writers were 
conscious or unconscious of the social relationships which conditioned their 
work. They both conclude that the writer, having once realized his indis- 
soluble links with the whole of the society in which he lives, should see . 
himself as the consciousness of that society and reveal it to itself in all its 
aspects, so that it can evolve harmoniously from one stage to the next. A 
perfect society, says Sartre, would be in a permanent state of revolution 
and literature would be its pure negativity. Levy and Spalding do not use 
these philosophical terms, but they write: 


No higher purpose could be found for the writer and the critic than to 
lead the common man to a full grasp of the historical meaning of these 
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values (truth, the power of imagination, social justice) and their potentiali- 

ties for the future. 

All this had already been said before 1948; the pink poets tried to live 
up to it in the ’thirties, and the idea of harnessing literature to social 
change goes back at least as far as the French writers of the eighteenth 
century, in whom, of course, it was a bourgeois not a proletarian impulse. 
But before discussing the pros and cons once again perhaps we should deal 
first with the idea that Levy and Spalding ostensibly put in the forefront 


of their book. This is an age of science, they say; therefore literature, to be | 


up to date, should approach society as consciously and as thoroughly as 
science grapples with the physical universe. It is scandalous that literature 
should still be so sporadic, fragmentary and unpredictable. The weakness 
of such statements can, I think, be easily proved and is, in fact, immedi- 
ately obvious to anyone who is interested in literature as such. Although 
science and literature are both functions of language, they are very 
different, and there is not necessarily any parallel at all between them. 
The scientist is still dealing, for the most part, with objective phenomena * 
which can be reproduced at will. The proof of his knowledge is that, if such 
and such steps are taken, such and such causes will result. Caprice enters 
into science, of course, with regard to the future; no one knows in what 
field or from what brain the next fertile suggestion is going to spring. But 
the present of science can be almost perfectly organized, because its past 
achievements are cumulative and can be transferred, entire, from one 
brain to another.f A scientist who is intelligent enough to understand 
Newton can benefit from all of Newton’s discoveries; that is, he can stand 
on Newton’s shoulders and use the power that Newton has given him. In 
literature there is no such simple accumulation and transfer of power. 
Shakespeare, if we read him properly, enriches us, but we cannot stand on 
his shoulders and use his genius in the present (although Shaw, in one of 
his prefaces, claimed to be able to do so). Each writer who reads Shake- 
speare can, according to his ability, benefit by what Shakespeare achieved 
at his stage of the language and in his state of society; but this does not 
mean that he re-does what Shakespeare did in the same way as a scientist 

can use Newton’s discoveries. In fact, he may be precluded from doing 

some particular thing, because Shakespeare has already done it. 

Any discovery made by a scientist feeds the mainstream of science and 
is a permanent human achievement. A writer’s productions are much less 


ee 
Et. ttt 


* For the last few years it has been maintained that this is not so, that the observer 
is part of the phenomenon observed; but it is true enough for the purposes of this 
argument. 

+ This may be less true than it used to be. Some branches of science now seem 90 } 
complex that one wonders if any but very exceptional minds can grasp them. 
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assimilable and far more fragile; they will be understood in innumerable 
different ways according to the temperaments of his various readers, and a 
time will come when his language will be immediately comprehensible to 
only a few people or to no one at all. And since the past achievements of 
literature do not add together in the same way as the past achievements of 
science, it follows that the present of literature is also different. If scientific 
education has been proceeding normally, no generation can, from the 
scientific point of view, fall behind the previous one; it will at least main- 
tain the level of knowledge already reached. But in literature, ups and 
downs are the rule. Each fresh crop is a haphazard affair, and always will 
be until the scientists learn how to breed geniuses at will. This is not to say 
that literary education and exhortation are entirely useless; on the con- 
trary, they are very necessary, but they are not infallible. Professor 
Levy, finding a tongue-tied poet drinking himself to death in his ivory 
tower, would say to him: ‘Look to the scientist, thou sluggard’, and once 
in a while the rebuke might work. The poet might examine life again, with 
less self-pity, and discover a subject to write about. On the other hand, he 
might not. Given the clash between his unused talent and the surrounding 
situation, or given the conflicts within his own mind, there may be nothing 
for him to do but drink himself to death. 

This is probably happening rather more often in the Soviet Union than 
in the decadent West. What Professor Levy implies, of course, is that, 
rather than drink, the poet should compose an epic on the psychological 
stresses within the Milk Marketing Board during the transition from a 
mixed economy to complete collectivization. Again, it might be done. Mr 
John Betjeman has written several very good poems on subjects which, at 
first sight, seem no more inspiring than the Milk Marketing Board. But if 
he did not exist, there would be no one else to compose them. A Milk 
Marketing Board can be formed almost at will, and so can a team of com- 
petent, if not inventive, scientists, but if Mr Betjeman were not there, we 
could not invent him. In any case, I doubt whether Professor Levy ap- 
proves of his poetry. If Mr Betjeman wrote the required epic, the milk, 
while remaining poetic, might tend to curdle as it became more collectiv- 
ized, which would never do, because, as we shall see later, Professor Levy 
would want to dictate not only the subject but also the manner in which it 
should be treated. However, the point I wish to make for the moment is 
that the writer, unlike the scientist, is not born into a world already par- 
tially mapped out and with its unsolved problems waiting, more or less 
defined, for the next onslaught. He is born into a mess, which consists of 
an evolving social situation, studded with surviving literary masterpieces 
that he can crib from, to some extent, but not appropriate. Having looked 
around him and assimilated a language and some shreds of past literature, 
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he has to find for himself, by means of words, images, rhythms, composi- 
tion, etc., some sort of relationship with that mess. The mess is less con- 
fused during some epochs than during others, but in any age the writer has 
to work out his own salvation and hope that it will be to some extent valid 
for his readers. “The novel’, according to Levy/Spalding (p. 133), ‘is like 
a piece of experimental science’. Not at all. The scientist who makes the 
atomic bomb explode, or finds a cure for leprosy, knows that he was work- 
ing on a definite problem and has solved it. The writer cannot proceed 
scientifically because he has no means of proving to himself that he has 
found the right subject or treated it in the right way. He can only trust his 
own judgment, the uncertain satisfaction he gets from his books, and the 
treacherous applause or criticism of his friends and readers. 

Professor Levy and Miss Spalding, like Sartre, are sure, however, that 
they know what the writer’s subject should be; and this brings us back to 
their main argument. The writer should not be the unconscious victim or 
exponent of his class situation or his personal predicament. He should 
comprehend his society and civilization as a whole. Once he does this, his 
attention will naturally focus on those points where injustice is still rife or 
where heroic action is in progress; he will write about them and so assist 
the evolutionary or dialectical process. Literature, in fact, should be the 
oil which lubricates the wheels of social change. Sartre, going much 
further than Levy/Spalding, carries ‘historicism’ to the point of reversing 
completely the old idea that the writer works for posterity. To-day’s books 
are written for to-day, he says; they are like some kinds of fruit, which 
lose their flavour if not consumed on the spot. He might have said that 
their function is not essentially different from that of newspapers. 

Such a rapid summing-up makes this point of view seem ridiculous. 
Indeed, it is ridiculous in its final implications. Yet Levy/Spalding and 
Sartre have grasped one aspect of an important truth, and Sartre in par- 
ticular, as he lays about him in French literature, exposes a number of 
shams and misapprehensions. It is true, as he states, that for generations 
French writers have expressed disgust with bourgeois values, while for the 
most part living, consciously or unconsciously, in careful conformity with 
them. Many of them would have been better writers had they had a more 
honest grasp of social relationships. Flaubert would certainly have been 
improved as a man and a thinker if he had had more political generosity, 
though in view of the existence of Madame Bovary Sartre is perhaps un- 
gracious in asking that Flaubert should have been any other than he was. 
Levy/Spalding are less happy in their criticism of English literature, be- 
cause their attack is mainly directed against Jane Austen, Elizabeth Bowen 
and Virginia Woolf. It is certainly ungracious to ask these ladies to have a 
wider social consciousness. They manage very well within the framework 
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that the accident of birth provided them with. It is a waste of time to point 
out that Jane Austen, for instance, knew nothing of social stresses outside 
her milieu; one could no more expect her to deal with another milieu than 
one could expect a miner’s wife to write a novel about life at Court. It is 
sufficient that Jane Austen’s novels should be good enough to have a 
meaning for a miner’s wife with a taste for literature. There is class-con- 
sciousness in Elizabeth Bowen, Virginia Woolf and T. S. Eliot (the other 
writer attacked by Levy/Spalding) and it does limit their range, but not 
to any great extent. In any case, they are genuinely upper middle class 
and cannot be blamed for taking their upper middle-class life seriously; 
they are taking life seriously and it happens that they live it in the upper 
middle classes. 

Levy/Spalding tend to assume, like most left-wingers, particularly of 
working-class origin (being one of these myself, I can make the remark), 
that the upper classes are less real than the working classes; just as Con- 
servatives, particularly of upper-class origin, tend to assume that other 
people only exist in a ‘quaint’ way, or in the light in which they see them 
as workers or servants. Levy/Spalding imply that there should be no 
upper-class literature. But as long as the upper classes exist, they surely 
have a right to compose works about themselves; in so far as these works 
are good of their kind, the rest of the community should be thankful to 
have them. What would the Bolshoi Theatre do without Tchaikovsky and 
Pushkin ? Levy/Spalding would have been wiser to analyse the real weak- 
nesses of upper-class literature, or to criticize aggressive snobbishness such 
as expresses itself in Eliot’s Notes Towards a Definition of Culture, or in 
Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited, or in several bad minor writers of talent, the 
most remarkable of whom is, perhaps, Angela Thirkell. I have just read 
with fascination a volume by her called Growing Up, and am astonished to 
find what a clear example of littérature engagée it is; engagée, however, in the 
opposite direction to Sartre and Levy/Spalding. It was written during the 
War and is a kind of Stalin Prize Novel in reverse, intended to help the 
English upper classes to weather the strain. The heroine, Lady Waring, is 
a neo-aristocratic Stakhanovite, worn out by her duties as a Red Cross 
official and lady of the manor; instead of saboteurs and wreckers, we have 
Captain Hooper, the déclassé, who wounds the sensibilities of the upper- 
class characters by being neither one of them nor a member of the 
properly behaved lower classes. Since this is an English novel, and gentle- 
ness is part of the English tradition, he is more kindly dealt with than are 
saboteurs in Soviet novels; it is even admitted that he may be doing his 
share to win the war. But the validity of his existence is denied; he is felt 
to be an inexplicable blemish in a nicely codified world of class distinc- 
tions, just as a cosmopolitan, in a Russian novel, is a freak, spoiling the 
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monolithic purity of the Soviet ethos. Mrs Thirkell and Mme Vera 
Panova, a Stalin Prize-woman of whose works I have read a description, 
are obviously birds of a feather. 

We cannot expect Levy/Spalding to demonstrate the weaknesses of 
Stalin Prize Novels. They could, however, have given an analysis of the 
many English writers who, instead of telling the artistic truth about the 
part of society in which they live, fall into snobbishness or bad temper, and 
therefore confuse the issue instead of clarifying it. The temptation to do 
this is very great nowadays because class boundaries have become so un- 


certain that it is increasingly difficult for a writer to know within what 


framework he is operating. We have upper-class snobs and lower-class 
snobs and, in between, upper-class people who write sentimental pieces 
about the working classes, and lower-class people who are maudlin about 
the upper classes. Other writers are so determined not to be socially con- 
scious that they cease to exist at all. A vigorous critic with a sound 
Marxist approach could shed a lot of light on this situation. Unlike. Levy/ 
Spalding, he would not devote most of his time to heaping old-fashioned 
reproaches on upper-middle-class writers who have, on the whole, done 
their duty. He would reserve his main attack for the millions of well- 
educated people from the working classes who remain passive consumers 
of culture instead of participants in it. To talk pityingly about the 
‘inarticulate masses’ of England is not quite, but almost, sentimental 
nonsense; if our masses are inarticulate it is because they or their repre- 
sentatives do not bother to put pen to paper. They have-not yet evolved 
anything corresponding to the sense of general social responsibility that 
has become instinctive in the better section of the upper classes. Sartre, 
compared to Levy/Spalding, has one great virtue: he does not simply nag 
at others for being bourgeois and reactionary; he feels responsible for 
France and the world, here and now,.and we must give him credit for this 
sense of responsibility, although we may think that he misapplies it. 

Yet even if these confusions were cleared up, we should not be guaran- 
teed a literary Renaissance. Litiérature Engagée is a sound doctrine only up 
to a point. The truth it contains is that a writer, whether he likes it or not, 
is a member of society and that, if he gets his social values mixed, particu- 
larly to-day, his writing will suffer. The mistake is to proclaim that it is the 
writer’s chief business to put his shoulder to the social wheel. Both Sartre 
and Levy/Spalding affirm (but Sartre, fortunately, does not always con- 
form in practice to his own doctrine) that literature exists to express a 
given state of affairs, so that this state of affairs can be surpassed. This, I 
suppose, is a Hegelian idea or a corruption of Hegel. It transfers to the 
- literary plane what Pope said about life in general: 


Man never is, but always to be blest. 
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How can a writer as intelligent as Sartre accept such a distorted view ? 
Literature exists, on the contrary, to express a given state of affairs artistic- 
ally, so that it can be saved from the general flux. Sometimes, of course, 
the mere description of a situation causes it to be changed, because aware- 
ness breeds a sense of guilt. But the writer’s business, as a writer, is not to 
change things, whatever his political opinions may be. His business is to 
see things as they are, for him, at a given moment (and this vision may, of 
course, include the desire for social change). The acceptance of the idea 
that society evolves should not lead to a false conception of time and evil. 
Where Sartre and Levy/Spalding go wrong is in supposing, like many left- 
wing writers, that a social evil, once surmounted, ceases to exist. Littérature 
Engagée as Sartre proclaims it, and the Communist doctrine miscalled 
Socialist Realism, which is what Levy/Spalding are trying to foist off on 
us without even telling us its name, are the same thing and are 
based on too simple an idea of progress. Progress is seen as the process of 
gradually mopping up past evil. Now it is true that an evil, once cured, 
has disappeared in the sense that it is no longer visible; but in so far as it 
was recorded and is remembered it still remains. No amount of good can 
make up for past evil, because the present does not abolish the past. The 
present is simply the bit of time that we are engaged upon. In a sense, the 
past goes on existing, however much we have altered things; an event 
which has happened once has happened for all time. Children are no 
longer exploited as factory hands or as chimney sweeps, but this does not 
lessen the tragedy of those who were so exploited in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; it merely means that their particular tragedy is-less accessible to us 
who are living in the twentieth century. 

Sartre’s sense of responsibility for the present is so great that he looks 
upon the past (at least in this book) only as a series of events leading up to 
the present, and he is so dissatisfied with the present that he wants to 
hurry on to the future as soon as possible. It is most exceptional to find 
this. attitude, characteristic of the man of action, combined with great 
literary ability; the writer’s normal instinct is to look at what is in front of 
him, as if it represented not only itself but also the past and the future (as 
indeed it does) and to combine its elements in a form which is zsthetically 
satisfying. He may then go out and vote for the party which is going to 
change what he has just described, or he may write a pamphlet to help 
with the electioneering, but both these activities are different from his 
function as a writer of literature. The only link between the three acts is 
that, in each, the writer shows his sensitivity to suffering. The great weak- 
ness of left-wing literature is that it confuses the writer’s attitude to evil 
with the politician’s. The politician’s business is to remove evil where he can. 
The writer’s business, or part of it at least, is to describe evil where he sees it. 
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These are, I fear, very trite remarks. The only excuse for making them 
is that there is a germ of truth in Littérature Engagée which needs to be in- 
corporated into the usual anti-progressive or non-progressive attitude of 
the artist. And any book that encourages reflection on the social aspect of 
literature is worth reading in England to-day, because we are still living 
on the aftermath of an upper-class literature. There are a few signs of the 
emergence of a literature corresponding to the general sensibility of the 
country, as it expresses itself in the newspapers and magazines and on the 
wireless. I do not mean, of course, that such a literature would be straight- 
forwardly suburban or working-class, or that it would be documentary or 
exhortatory. We cannot know what it will be until, if ever, it is written. 
But at least the writers who might be tempted to produce it can be assured 
that they need be neither crusaders nor reactionaries. It is a good thing 
if the writer can be as socially conscious as possible, but he can only write 
his work by falling back on his individual temperament. His sensibility 
is, in the last resort, the only measure of what is happening. In Eastern 
Europe, as we know only too well, the germ of truth in Socialist Realism 
has proliferated into a vast untruth, because the writer is not allowed to 
have his separate conscience or to be the conscience of society. Under pain 
of silence, he has to tell the partial truths or the lies which will be accept- 
able to the politicians. The tragedy of this situation is not so much the 
badness of the books produced. A gelded literature cannot, of course, be 
very healthy, even when the geldings themselves look as robust and as 
self-satisfied as Fadeyev and Panova. However, as far as one can tell, 
the output is fairly innocuous, although comically unrealistic. The sad 
thing is that the truth of the situation may be lost for all time. 

It would seem that the doctrine of engagement littéraire, indicating, as it 
does, an uncertain attitude towards the problem of evil, is also now 
seriously bedevilling the career of Jean-Paul Sartre. In 1948 he was still 
saying that he wanted literature to be literary, and in La Nausée, Huis Clos 
and Les Mains Sales he has produced three impressive works in which evil 
is dealt with in a literary way. Yet he is now so keen to have an immediate 
political influence that, if reports are correct, he recently prevented the 
performance of Les Mains Sales in Vienna because it coincided with the 
Congress of the ‘Partisans of Peace’. It is rather as if God (whom Sartre is 
fond of insulting, while declaring that He does not exist) decided to soft- 
pedal one or more of the Ten Commandments, in order to collaborate 
with murderers and thieves. It is a pity that a doctrine which is par- 
tially sound should confuse a man with so great a talent and so generous 4 


nature. 
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JOURNEY FOR OURTIME: THE JOURNALS OF THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 
| Edited and translated by Phyllis Penn Kohler, with an Introduction 
| by Lieut-General Walter Bedell Smith. (Published by Arthur Barker 
Ltd., London, pp. 240, 16s.) This is the second translation of, or rather 
from, Custine’s work to appear in English since the book’s original 
publication in 1843, more than a century ago. The first, entitled The 
Empire of the Czar, appeared in three volumes almost simultaneously with 
| the four-volume French original, which bore the title La Russie en 1839. It 





selection of excerpts, and even General Smith’s enthusiastic preface does 
not quite recompense one for the extremely drastic editing of the original. 
Apparently both the General and the translator discovered Custine after 
the war, when General Smith, as U S Ambassador to Moscow (1946-49), 
found his patience sorely tried by the Kremlin’s characteristic mixture of 
suspicion, obtuseness and malevolence. Custine — some copies were still 
available, second-hand, in Moscow bookshops — was a revelation to him, 
and after his return to America he arranged to have some chapters trans- 
lated and edited by a former member of his Embassy staff. The result is 
the present volume, which is certainly readable enough but does not alto- 
gether convey the flavour of the original. 

Custine’s celebrated travel book made a considerable impression in its 
day, and deservedly so. He saw a good deal during his short stay of only 
three months, and since he mixed at Court and in society he was privi- 
leged to note a number of things which, then as now, were carefully con- 
cealed from ordinary visitors. He did not know the language, but all 
educated Russians in those days conversed in French, and he was given 
some startling information by Frenchmen long resident in Russia. (One of 
them described to him how the Petersburg police suppressed all reports 
of murders it could not solve and secretly sent the bodies of the victims to 
the local mortuary, while officially informing the anxious relatives that no 
news had been received. Then as now, the papers carried no crime re- 
ports.) He was extremely assiduous in taking notes and making contacts. 
In other respects, too, he had much in common with Tocqueville, who a 
few years before had travelled in America. Both were facile generalizers 
who could make a meagre quantity of fact go a long way, and both had 


was an abridged version; Mrs Kohler’s can scarcely be called more than a 
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set out on their respective journeys with a political purpose: Tocqueville ing 
to discover the secret of democracy, Custine to find arguments against ae 
representative government. Neither brought home what he wanted. of: 
Tocqueville never managed to throw off his conviction that democracy 
would be ruinous to France; Custine, an avowed Royalist and anti- 
parliamentarian, returned profoundly shaken and convinced that any- | THE / 
thing, even liberalism, was to be preferred to the despotism he had found | PP- }! 
in Russia. His alarming description of the Tsarist régime, and the topic- | ™aste 
ality of some of his remarks, are of course the main reason why his book wittic 
has become popular in America (and, according to General Smith, why did ¢ 
the Russian translation made in 1930 is now almost unobtainable in | since 
Moscow). lent t 
The picture drawn by Custine is indeed a remarkable one, though one triflin; 
has to remember that a great deal had changed in Russia between the | that | 
time when he wrote and the eve of the revolution of 1917, or even that of | (writt 
1905. When he visited Petersburg and Moscow in 1839, the government lished 
was still completely despotic, in theory as well as in practice, and| the m 
Nicholas I took the first opportunity he could find to assure the Marquis had fe 
that he did not intend to make the smallest concession to constitutionalism. | wo Cc 
But what really shook Custine, who after all was himself not very fond of} tian S 
representative government, was not the theory of despotism but its have | 
practice. The omnipotence of the police frightened him; its cruelty ap-{ mind | 
palled him. The condition of the serfs made him tremble for the future of} ime. 
the country — he constantly refers to the certainty of a terrible upheaval -} Philos 
and their passive acceptance of physical maltreatment and wholesale forwar 
banishment to Siberia caused him to declare that Russia had more in The 
common with Asia than with Europe. But he was at his most perceptive in Tawn« 
sensing the dislike of the educated upper class for the foreigners whom} Words: 
they were so anxious to imitate. All the educated Russians, he concluded, society 
were aping Europe and at the same time hated it and only waited for the} Were a 
day when they could show their resentment. The thought gave him sleep-} 80, but 
less nights. He was already in a state of terror lest the police seize his notes,} other | 
which were full of critical comments on Russian institutions, and decide Sociali 
to have him quietly murdered (he was convinced that they were capable TI 
of it). When on top of his anxieties, his fatigues — the roads were very bad - the « 
and the appalling impression produced upon him by a visit to the Schlues- for tl 
selburg prison fortress, he made the acquaintance of educated middle-class prine 
Russian officials and sensed their secret hostility, he gave vent to sombre ni 
prophecy: ; 
They hate us, as any imitator hates his model; their scrutinizing looks are a 
searching for faults which they want to find in us. When I discovered this ow as 
ne 






trend of mind, I was by no means inclined towards indulgence. I was think- 
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ing that perhaps the people who are to decide the future of Russia will 
come from this level of society. The middle class is new-born in this Empire, 
and God alone knows the influence it will have on the destiny of Russia... and 
of the world. 

G. L. ARNOLD. 


THE ATTACK and other papers, by R. H. Tawney. (Allen and Unwin, 
pp. 192, 16s.) “Tawney’s unwritten works remain, with Namier’s, the lost 
masterpieces of the twentieth century.’ Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s well-known 
witticism is in danger of obscuring the fact that one or two masterpieces 
did get written in the end. Equality is probably the best known, 
since it provided the Labour movement with the nearest equiva- 
lent to a coherent philosophy. The present collection is admittedly more 
trifling. It includes, however, two illuminating essays on the Webbs and 
that little gem of political analysis, The Choice before the Labour Party 
(written in 1934, but still worth pondering). Some notes on China, pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian in March 1931, are of special interest at 
the moment, since they suggest that the Kuomintang régime even then 
had feet of clay, as well as a head moulded from the same material. The 
two concluding essays expound the author’s personal philosophy of Chris- 
tian Socialism. Since some people in the Labour Party seem recently to 
have begun worrying about an ethical foundation, it seems apposite to re- 
mind them that there is at least one which has been in existence for a long 
time. Even the unbeliever can get more out of Professor Tawney’s 
philosophy of life than out of the rather anodyne conclusions recently put 
forward in the Socialist Union pamphlet. 

These essays do, however, illustrate a problem which neither Professor 
Tawney nor his model pupil, Sir Stafford Cripps, ever quite put into plain 
words: what happens if there is no consensus about the nature of the good 
society ? Liberals used to talk as though ‘we’, i.e. all ‘reasonable people’, 
were agreed on fundamentals. Professor Tawney is aware that this is not 
so, but he assumes somehow that Socialists at least are so agreed. On the 
other hand, he knows that the Labour Party is far from being genuinely 
Socialist : 

The Labour Party can be either a political agent, pressing in Parliament 
the claims of different groups of wage-earners; or it can be an instrument 
for the establishment of a Socialist Commonwealth, which alone, on its own 
principles, would meet those claims effectively, but would not meet them at 


once. What it cannot be is both at the same time in the same manner. It 
ought to tell its supporters that obvious truth. 


‘It ought to’, but it doesn’t; not even Cripps did, although he came 
close to it. His successors, whatever faction they may belong to, seem de- 
termined to say nothing that might upset the voters. Yet this state of 
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affairs cannot go on for very long, and this for reasons which are admirably 
stated in these essays. 

One turns with some melancholy from this slim volume to Mr Kingsley 
Martin’s ‘biographical memoir’ (pp. 281, Gollancz, 215.) of Harold Laski, 
perhaps the most fertile and loquacious propagandist any political move- 
ment has ever possessed, a devoted and justly popular teacher and the 
author of innumerable tracts which, alas! one would gladly trade, one and 
all, for some of Tawney’s ‘unwritten masterpieces’. Mr Martin has done 
his best for ‘Harold’, as he persists in calling him, and in the process 
drawn a very engaging portrait of an exceptionally gifted young man who 
somehow never quite grew up. Laski ran away from home at eighteen to 
marry a woman eight years his senior, wrote editorials for the Daily Herald 
before he was twenty-one, and by the age of twenty-five had become a 
lecturer at Harvard and something of a celebrity. The reverse side of this 
precocious brilliance was a fundamental lack of depth which showed up in 
his later work: a fact admitted by Mr Martin. It is an odd commentary on 
Laski’s effect upon his contemporaries that this biographical sketch shows 
him to have been both more amiable and less intelligent than most people 
thought. He was intensely devoted to the Labour movement and literally 
worked himself to death on its behalf. As for the quality of his mind, it is 
enough to say that he succeeded in creating a public which takes the New 
Statesman seriously as a vehicle of advanced thought. The devoted readers 
of that periodical are Harold Laski’s true legacy to posterity, for he was a 
great deal more successful in winning friends and influencing people 
(especially students) than in clarifying political theory. Mr Martin, who 
cannot be expected to see the humorous side of the matter, has written a 
candid but fundamentally uncritical memoir of his old friend and political 
mentor which will, one hopes, be widely read for the good things it con- 
tains: chief among them a polite letter from Mr Churchill to Laski in 1942, 
explaining why it was not practicable at that moment to ask Parliament to 
introduce Socialism. 

G. L. A. 


THE MISSING DIPLOMATS. By Cyril Connolly, with an Introduction by 
Peter Quennell (The Queen Anne Press. 5s.). Who would have expected 
Mr Connolly to get involved in the Cold War? Yet here he is, writing 
about Burgess and Maclean. The New Statesman reviewer, in an admirable 
phrase, suggested that this book was delicious literary soup made from 
fresh bones. Not having read the original Sunday Times articles, I looked 
forward to a wicked treat. But I confess to being disappointed. The first 
dish, served by Mr Quennell, is warm and thick enough, but it is a por- 
trait of Mr Connolly and has nothing to do with the diplomats. Its richness 
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is a double offence against tact; when Mr Connolly serves his own soup, 
this seems by contrast lukewarm and thin; at the same time, we question 
the appropriateness of prefacing an unfavourable account of two men, 
whose fate is unknown, by a eulogy (however justifiable in another con- 
text) of a third, who has no connection with them except that he was a 
casual acquaintance of theirs and has chosen to write about them. Has 
refinement of taste not led back, as sometimes happens, to vulgarity ? 
Considered separately, Mr Quennell’s Introduction is an accomplished 
piece of belles lettres. Mr Connolly is a good subject, whether others write 
about him or he writes about himself. Here, writing about others, he lacks 
conviction. His ‘variations’, as he calls them, fall between various stools. 
They are not first-class gossip because, after telling us that Maclean and 
Burgess were drunkards and schizophrenics, he makes a show of dignified 
reticence. As a political or psychological study, they are commonplace. As 
a sociological study, they are indeterminate. One assumes that Mr 
Connolly agreed to write about Burgess and Maclean because they repre- 
sented in an extremeform the uneasinesscharacteristic of the fringeof society 
in which Mr Connolly lives. But what the subtle truth about that malady is 
and how Burgess, Maclean and Mr Connolly himself were affected by it, the 
reader is not really made to feel. Mr Connolly has not dealt with the matter 
on the literary plane, where he would have been at home and where his in- 
discretions, more boldly stated, would have been purified by art. His 
booklet has too many conscious graces to be merely journalism; yet it is 
not so much a piece of literature as a document about all three men, 
written in an uncertain tone by one of them, who has not yet evolved a 
coherent attitude to the subject. As an example of uncertainty of tone, take 
the following sentence: 
I remember, at the beginning of the war, mentioning to one of our most 
famous diplomatic representatives that I knew Donald and receiving a 
glance of incredulity. Satisfied of my claim, he explained that Maclean was a 
white hope, a ‘puer aureus’ of the Service, whose attainments and responsi- 
bilities were well beyond his years. 


Judging by the context, this is not written with tongue in cheek. Yet does 
it not read like some vapid book of memoirs (even down to the pompous 
‘satisfied of’) that Mr Connolly would parody so well? The Missing 
Diplomats is a symptom of something, but of what? 

J. G. w. 


Professor Seton-Watson’s book THE DECLINE OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA 
(Methuen and Co. Ltd., 32s. 6d.) shows what a rewarding task it can be 
to re-tell the story of a period about which a fair amount of literature has 
been produced already. Without a knowledge of Russian home and foreign 
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policy in the sixty years stretching from the Crimean War to the Fi 
World War, present developments in Soviet Russia and Eastern Eure 
cannot be properly understood. 

Professor Seton-Watson rightly stresses that the history of Russia is x 
the history of the ‘Russian forty-four per cent’ of the Czarist Empire. He 
takes into account the political, cultural, social and economic develop. 
ment of Poles, Ukrainians, Jews, Finns and other peoples. The reader 
cannot help drawing certain parallels between the policy of the Czars and 
the attitude of the Soviet Government towards these nationalities, 
Czarist policy at its worst often equals Soviet policy at its best, and what 
fifty years ago was looked upon as brutal persecution appears retrospee — 
tively almost as a mild liberal rule. Professor Seton-Watson mentions @ 
law imposed in 1908 on what was then the Grand Duchy of Finland. It} 
put Russian subjects on an equal footing with Finns. By our preser 
standards this law does not seem an outrageous one. Nevertheless, it 
provoked an outcry of indignation in Finland since it abolished the 
privileged position which the country had enjoyed for more than af} 
hundred years. The centre of the protest movement was Viborg, the 
Finnish city nearest to the Russian border. Today, thanks to ‘Sovie 
nationalities policy’, there is no longer any Finnish population in Viborg 
which could protest against acts of violence committed by the Moscow 
Government or by the Leningrad Provincial Council now exercizing 
jurisdiction over the city. The attitude towards the Jews also lends itse 
to an interesting comparison. The Czarist Government practised a policy® 
of discrimination towards the Jewish people and tried to keep it as long as 
possible within the ill-famed ‘Pale of Settlement’. At the same time, ho 
ever, there was ‘a noteworthy development of Jewish literature ang) 
learning’ which must be contrasted with the total elimination of Jewish}, 
culture which we have witnessed in the Soviet Union. 

The value of Professor Seton-Watson’s solid and well-written textboak 
does not only lie in what one might call its scholarly topicality, but a 
in its lucid approach to the eternal problem of Russia. In dealing with a 
period which saw a mighty upsurge of both liberal and revolutionary; 
movements, Professor Seton-Watson demonstrates how superficial it # 
to speak of ‘Russia’ and ‘Europe’ in terms of absolute contradictions. 
Russia of the Czars was more ‘Western’ than was Italy under Mussolifi 
or than Spain and Portugal are today. Russia is certainly not Europeai 
in the same sense as Scandinavia and Britain, but it is by no means le# 
European than many parts of the Balkans. There is no unbridgeable eu 
between Russia and Europe, and we are justified in hoping that Russi 
under a different regime, may find her way back to co-operation 
other Western and European nations. W. J. Kee 








